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Get What You're Paying For 


HEN you buy newspaper advertising space you're paying 
for localized sales in one specific and clearly defined 
market zone. 
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When you buy Chicago newspaper space, youre paying for 
the development of sales in Chicago. 


MAIN Lee any 


Circulation in outlying districts will not influence your Chi- 
cago sales one iota. Circulation in Chicago and its 40-mile trading 
zone will. 


Get it! Get what you're paying for—circulation that will focus 
your sales campaign directly upon Chicago—a single market 
greater in population than the entire state of Wisconsin, the 
thirteenth state in the Union in point’ of population. 


94% of The Chicago Daily News’ 400,000 circulation is con- 
centrated directly in the city and suburbs ‘of Chicago, where it 
sells more copies than any other daily newspaper. 


Use The Daily News in Chicago and you'll get exactly what 
you're paying for—and more: a newspaper that is read by 7 out 
of every 9 English-speaking persons in the fourth largest city of 
the world; an intensified circulation that enables you to blanket 
the Chicago market at a single cost. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Absorb to yourselfa 
fair share of New Eng- 
land’s orders by famiul- 
iarizing its two millions 
that buy daily news- 
papers with your name 
and your merits. | 


Think of the power in 
the THOUGHT and re- 
petition of THOUGHT 
of these two millions! 


Think of the WEIGHT 
even a small percent- 
age of their inquiries 
will have on the trade. 

At first they may only whisper 
your name, but it will swell into a 


shout unless the trade brings out 
your goods. 


Advertise regularly in these New 
England Daily Newspapers, here 
population is thickest and forty per 
cent of the savings deposits of the 
United States is concentrated in 
this small area. 
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In the US. 


Senate 


ROBERT BARRY 


represents the 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


News Service 


The Senate now has more power and 
prestige than at any time in history. 


Barry gets “‘inside” Senate news. He 
learns what happens in the cloakrooms, 
at conferences and across dinner tables. 


Thus he knows far in advance those 
trends of thought that decide how the 
Senate will vote. More than three 


years ago he correctly predicted that a 
compromise ratification of the League 





Covenant was impossible. And 
months in advance of the Republican 
Convention — when veteran politica! 
writers were declaring to the contrar, 
—he forecast what the Repub! ican 
platform would say about the League 


of Nations. i 


Through the Ledger Syndicate newspapers 
may obtain exclusive city rights to Public 
Ledoer Washington news, including 
Barry's dispatches. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Seal of Philadelphia 





















City Separate 
Population hie Dwellings 
1,823,779 Mp Wave, t 390,000 
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No Wonder 
It Pays to Advertise 
in Philadelphia 


ONE PHILADELPHIA FAMILY IN 
TWO OWNS ITS OWN DWELLING 









That Philadelphia is amply justified in laying claim to 
the sobriquet “City of Homes,” is shown by census 
figures which indicate that one out of every two dwellings 
is owned by its occupant. 

There are approximately 390,000 dwellings here, 
192,000 being owned by the families living in them. Thus 
19.2 of the home-dwellers here are home-owners. 

The increase this year in home-owners over last year 
is approximately 2,000, according to E. J. Cattell, City 
Statistician.—Philadelphia Bulletin, November 1, 1921. 


















Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


| Net paid daily average circulation for September: 
oe . 
mb %& 483,557 = 
‘ a day 
Philadelphia ? 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
nearly everybody reads 


of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 
The Bulletin, 







The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America, 


and is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


Pennsylvania. 
(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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SMASH DOORS; LET AIR INTO ARMS CONFERENCE 


H. Wickham Steed, Editor of the London Times, Advises Fair Play and Full Publicity in Speech at 
Melville E. Stone Honor Dinner—People of World Demand Truth 


66) 2=VER forget,” said Wickham 

Steed, editor of the London Times, 
“that upon the Disarmament Conference 
depends the future of civilization. Its 
success is the only thing that guards us 
from a descent into the semi-barbarism 
of the Middle Ages.” 

Mr. Steed was addressing the Associ- 
ation of Foreign Press Correspondents 
at a dinner given last Wednesday at the 
Cafe Lafayette, New York, in honor of 
Melville E. Stone to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of Mr. Stone’s entrance into 
journalism. 

Though each speaker paid tribute to 
Mr. Stone, not only as a journalist but 
also as a “diplomat and a mediator,” the 
meeting resolved itself into a gathering 
of a number of the correspondents of 


foreign papers who are to cover the 
Conference. It was to them directly Mr. 
Steed spoke. He said: 


“I confess. myself at heart and in oc- 
cupation, in aspiration and in ambition a 
journalist, first, foremost and always,” 
said Mr. Stead. 

“Mr. Melville Stone has enjoined upon 
us all the value of idealism in our craft. 
Recently I was asked by the Univer- 
sity of London to give an inaugural ad- 
dress to the students in the course of 
journalistic studies, 
or of studies pre- 
paratory to jour- 
nalism, which they 
have recently or- 
ganized. I ven- 
tured to impress 
upon them ~ the 
value of idealism 
in our craft, but I 
said: ‘Do not en- 
ter if unless you 
feel you cannot do 
otherwise; unless 
you are impelled 
by an_ irresistible 
vocation, have 
nothing to do with 
it. It is a dog’s 
life, and only if 
you count the 
drawbacks and the 
dust in the balance 
when weighed 
disappointments as 
against the possi- 
bility of public 
usefulness, only 
then put your hand 
to that plow.’ 

“Tdealism is an 
extremely good 
equipment for the 
life we lead, not 
merely because it 
makes us feel good 
inside, but for an- 


r — 





as “a heathen.” 


Years A Journalist.” 


Pan-American Congress. 








other and very solid reason. An ideal 
is a point of concentration for the mag- 
netism of the human mind. It is a 
point to which all our waves of energy 
converge, and the world is moved and 
ruled by magnetism. 

“All of us, I think, have moments of 
difficulty. When 


we cannot see very 
far ahead, when influences would pull 
us to the right or to the left, when 


sometimes opposition almost makes us 
wish we could turn back—then, if we 
have the driving force in us, we forge 
through the difficulties and get there. 
Without it, we do not. Without it, we 
have not the strength to resist the temp- 
tations, the appeals to our vanities, the 
solicitations of our ambitions—all of 
which make us unworthy of what is, 


after all, our main function—the func- 
tion of trustees. 
“We trade upon the good faith of 


the public. Though many of us may 
have earned a solid reputation for men- 
dacity, the public believes in us. When 
we make a statement, the instinct of the 
public is to believe it until some rival 
enterprise proves that statement to be 
wrong—and then it begins again incor- 
rigibly next day. 

“If we abuse so great a fund—if we 


- —E— 


dissipate so 


enormous a national re- 
source—what pardon will there be for 
us? And how shall we ever rise to 
the height of the opportunities that 


present themselves to us? 


And of all 


the opportunities that have presented 
themselves to the press of the world 
within living memory, none, I think, is 
so great as the opportunity that will 
be presented to us now! 

“Il agree most heartily with what Mr. 
Melville Stone has said of our duty 
toward the Washington conference 


Let there be no word of disparagement, 
and let us banish skepticism even from 
our own minds. 
“The conference 
conference must 


The 


succeed in the biggest 


must succeed. 


kind of way. And we, at any rate, 
ought to measure the credit and the 
prestige of the powers attending it 


solely by the contributions and the sac 
rifices they shall have made in order 
to attain that success which is indispens- 
able to the whole world. 

“An eminent delegate of one of the 
great powers to the conference said re- 
cently, while we were crossing the At 
lantic: ‘This conference alone stands 
between civilization as we know it and 
the probable relapse of our civilization 


into a medieval bar- 


barism.’ 


new period of 

“That you may imagine to be an ex- 
aggeration I regard it as exact 
statement of the truth. 

“In our work as journalists we should 
be respectful of the conference, re- 
spectful of every good effort, but re- 
spectful of persons if once they 
prove untrue to the needs of the world 

“There 
would 


an 


no 
may be some among us who 
put the immediate advan- 
tage of their own positions, or of their 
own journals, before the advantage of 
If they yield to that 
them be counted and 
treated as the black sheep among us. 


fain 


the cause at large. 
temptation, let 


“There may be delegates and delega- 


tions that would gladly sacrifice the 
whole of the conference to a success for 
their own governments or for them- 
selves. If so, it may be our painful 


luty to them to the world; and 
then let us do it good and plenty. 

“We may find strange, dark negotia- 
that have little to do 
with the main purpose of the gather- 
ing. We may find, as we found some- 
times in Paris, that the atmosphere is 
getting stuffy; that nothing is 
being allowed to get to the knowledge 

of the outside 


expose 


tions on 


going 


close, 








world, which is 
our constituency. 

“In that case, 
gentlemen, let us 
break windows 
with both fists and 
both feet, so that 
fresh air may 
come in. 

“But in all we 
do let us be sure 
that we can fairly 
stand before the 
only tribunal we 
need care about— 
that of our own 
conscience ; and let 
us resist any effort 
or tendency to 
make of the con- 
ference a tribunal 
for the judgment 
of any power what- 
soever that may at- 
tend it. 

“Let us keep the 
faith. 


Let us see 
fair play. But let 
us never forget 


that upon the suc- 
cess of this confer- 





Herbert S. Houston, sitting on the extreme left of the head table, presented to Mr. Stone the first bound copy of his book, “Fifty 
Next to him sits K. Kumasiki, Japanese Consul-General, who, in the few words he had to say, referred to himself 
John Barrett, who sits between the Consul-General and the principal guest of the dinner, used to be the head of the 
Percy S. Bullen, president of the Association, placed Mr. Steed, editor of the London Mail, on his own left 
and allowed W. F. Bullock a place beside his chief and between him and Dr. lyenaga, chief of the Japanese Press Bureau. 
Clarke, assistant secretary of the Association, had just had a word with Mr. Bullen and the photographer made his flash before Mr. 
Clarke could regain his seat, standing in the open space between Dr. lyenaga and W. H. Wise, owner of Current Opinion. 


ence in dealing 
with these large 
issues in a large 


Sidney J. (Continued on 


page 38) 
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CONFERENCE QUARTERS MOVED TO SEAT 
PRESS CORRESPONDENTS 





Working Journalists Only Can Crowd Their Way Into Tight Press 
Section in D. A. R. Memorial Hall, Under 
International Regulation 





By ROBERT BARRY 


ASHINGTON, D. 


Press 


C., Nov. 3— 
arrangements for the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armament 
and for the exercises at Arlington inci- 
dent to the burial of America’s “un- 
known” soldier have progressed to such 
a point where it is possible to forecast 
adequate facilities for all working news- 


paper men. 
When the official list of accredited 
correspondents—American and foreign 


is announced next week by the Stand- 
ing Committee of Correspondents, 
which is to pass upon all applications 
for access to the American Press Sec- 
tion, it will disclose the most impressive 
array of journalistic talent ever assem- 
bled in one place, hereabouts, at least. 
From the far corners of the earth 
men and women are coming to Wash- 
ington to picture the events for the 
peopies everywhere. The Department 
of State has done its utmost to provide 
accommodations for all. For no other 
reason than to have seats for the work- 
ing press the plenary sessions of the 
Conference are to be held in Contin- 
ental Memorial Hall, the national shrine 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

To have held the open sessions in the 
hall of the Pan-American Union Build 
ing would have been to stage a farcical 
imitation of “public” meetings. Not to 
exceed sixty newspaper men could hav 
gained access to the “jury box” it was 
proposed to erect at one end of the 
horseshoe table of the delegates. The 
removal of the plenary sessions to Con- 
tinental Memorial Hall was a distinct 
recognition of the rights of the press 

The number of seats made availabl 
to the press for the public sessions will 
be far from adequate to meet the de- 
mands of all persons who have applied 
to the Standing Committee, but those i 
charge of the allocation are optimisti- 
enough to believe there will be one seat 
for every organization. Such a limita- 
tion will not be to the liking of the 
larger bureaus which are to have from 
ten to twenty men on the story, but it 
is so much more than any one had rea- 
son to expect a few weeks ago, that 
kicks are not expected from fair- 
minded correspondents. That element 
which is descending on Washington in 
solid phalanx for sightseeing purposes is 
doomed to sad disappointment, as the 
“nothing doing” sign is painted and 
ready to display to those who would de- 


“ 


mand “working” press seats to be 
turned over to uncles and sisters and 
aunts. 


The problem of some of the larger 
newsgathering organizations in Wash- 
ington will be serious when the ques- 
tion arises as to who is to represent 
them in the open sessions, especially if 
there happen to be several “trained seals” 
to be provided for, but they are to have 
that much representation, only through 
denial of seats to all manner of per- 
sons, from university professors from 
Viadivostok to congressmen’s clerks 
from Maine, all of whom have obtained 
connection with some sort of paper or 
periodical. 

As to 


the actual 


physical arrange- 
ments for the Conference, the State 
Department has done its best. It has 


been obliged now.and then to pinch a 


little here and there and to hedge on a 
promise or two when the demands of 
diplomacy pressed hard, but so 
staunch a defender of the rights of the 
newspaper men “Jim” Preston is 
content, so things must be about all 
right. z 

The general working headquarters of 
the newspaper men will be in the new 
Navy Building, where will housed 
the official offices of the various delega- 


too 


as 


I re 


for 
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dents may foregather. It is proposed to 
have that room as a sort of lounging 
room where men may meet and gossip 
without cluttering up the working space 
of others. There is to be a special post 
office. Postmaster General Hays, work- 
ing through Courtland Smith, is doing 
his utmost to arrange the best possible 
facilities for the prompt transmission 0! 
mail matter on the Conference. That 
applies with special emphasis to the 
overseas mail, special efforts being put 
forth to expedite it until it is aboard 


ship. 
One section of the elaborately 
equipped telegraph department in the 


Navy Building has been converted to the 
uses of the press and the companies ex- 
pect to be able to handle an unprece- 
dented report for afternoon papers. 
For the most part the morning papers 
will file at their respective offices. The 





WHEN THE BOSS SAYS “NO” 





last week. 


Editor. 


return mail. 





E all know that he frequently does shout 
increasing advertising lineage or circulation. 
says “no” don’t turn office grouch for the day. 
even with him by sending your idea to Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
thousands of other bosses and most of them know a good idea when they see it. 


Your idea may make such a hit with some other boss that he will want 
to know how to get in touch with you. 


If you have an editorial idea send it to the Hunch Editor. 
If you have an advertising or circulation idea send it to the Dollar Puller 


When your idea appears clip it out, send it in and receive a check by 
There is only one rule governing these two departments—all ideas must 


be practical and must never before have been published in these departments. 
Hunches and Dollar Pullers are two gold mines of ideas that you will 


“no” to our pet proposals of 
The next time your boss 
Instead, smile and get 


There are 


That very thing happened twice 








find in 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER EVERY WEEK 
tions to the Conference. These quarters telegraph, cable and radio companies 


will be known as the American Press 
Section and will be under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the American delegation. 
The press section in the Conference 
building naturally will be controlled by 
the Conference itself. In other words, 
the former is distinctly an American 
affair; the other is to be under the su- 
pervision of all the nations. 

The feature of the American Press 
Section will be a large workroom, 
where the correspondents of all nations 
will assemble on an equal footing. That 
will be the central meeting place. By 
throwing men and women from. all 
parts of the globe into one big work- 
room it is the hope of the Standing 
Committee to do much for the promo- 
tion of good-will and understanding. It 
will be a radical departure from all 
previous handling of the newspaper men. 
In the past, it was the accepted thing 


for the writers from each nation to 
keep themselves aloof from their co- 
workers from other countries. 


Adjacent to the general workrooom, 
which will be fitted out with every pos- 
sible aid to prompt dispatch of news, 
will be small rooms for the special ac- 
commodation of the press associations 
of the world. Desk and wire space has 
been arranged for the Associated Press, 
the United Press, the International 
News Service, the Universal Service, 
the United News, Reuters, Agence 
Havas, Canadian Press, Limited, the 
Consolidated Press Association, Ex- 
change Telegraph Company of London; 
the Central News of London; Nippon 
Dempo, the Agence Radio Telegraph- 
ique, the Australian Press Association, 
the Kokusai News Agency and possibly 
one or two others. 

Opposite the general workroom will 


be smaller quarters where correspon- 


will have receiving offices in the press 
section. There will be special long dis- 
tance ‘phone stations in addition to 
numerous connections for local calls. 
The press associations will be permit- 
ted to have special wires in Continental 
Memorial Hall, but that privilege had 
to be confined to them because of 
promises made by the Department of 
State in accepting use of the building. 





NEW YORK AD MEN SHIFT 


Woodward Goes to Tribune Roto— 
Burns Leaves Mail for World 


William G. Woodward has resigned 
as advertising manager of the New York 
Morning and Sunday World and will go 
November 7 to the New York Tribune 
in charge of the rotogravure section. 
He will be succeeded on the World by 


Thomas F. Burns, now advertising 
manager of the New York Evening 
Mail. Mr. Burns’ successor has not yet 


been announced. 

Mr. Woodward is well known in the 
New York advertising field. In 1914 
he joined the New York Tribune and a 
year later became advertising manager 
of that newspaper. In 1917 he resigned 
to become advertising manager of the 
New York American, and last year he 
became a member of the advertising staff 
of the World, being promoted to the 
position of advertising manager in 
March, 1921. 

Mr. Burns, who succeeds Mr. Wood- 
ward, has for eight years been adver- 
tising manager of the New York Even- 
ing Mail, and prior to that time was 
publisher of the Medical Economist. He 


also had newspaper experience in Chi- 
cago and before that taught in Manhat- 
tan College in New York City and in 
the public schools of Albany. 





HOUSTON ENDS SERVICE 
WITH BOOK HOUSE 


Resigns as Vice-President of Doubleday 
Page & Co.—Intimates That in 
Future He Will Be Connected 
with Newspapers 


Herbert S. Houston, known wherever 
the circle of advertising spreads, has 
resigned as vice-president of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. and retired from active con- 
nection with its affairs, after having 
been in its service a score of years. 

Mr. Houston has not yet announced 
his plans for his future, but intimates 





Hersert S. Houston 


that he will still remain in the publishing 
business, with a somewhat closer con- 
nection with newspapers. 

Just before his retirement the heads 
of all the departments of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. gave him a luncheon at the 
Yale Club and presented to him a hand- 
some silver clock as a parting token. 


Mr. Houston’s connection with ad- 
vertising has been creative. As _presi- 
dent of the Asssociated Advertising 


Clubs of the World he gave a hearty 
impetus to the “Truth in Advertising” 
movement which became the chief work 
of the organization. As the head of 
that association’s publication committee 
he was instrumental in the publication 
of a number of books on advertising 
that have added much to the valuable lit- 
erature on that subject. Later, on his 
initiative and through his direct efforts, 
the Pan-American Advertising Associa- 
tion was organized. He is still chairman 
of the publicity of the A. A. C. W. and 
chairman also of the Board of Trustees 
of the Vigilance Fund. 

His connection with Doubleday,’ Page 
& Co. was coincident with the foundation 
of the World’s Work, of which he be- 
came the first advertising manager, leav- 
ing a similar position with Outing for 
that purpose. His first advertising con- 
tract made for that publication was got 
from Frank Presbrey as the advertising 
agent for the Hamburg-American line— 
a four-page reader. 

One of Mr. Houston’s most recent 
activities have been with securing the 
rights and arranging for the distribution 
of Joseph P. Tumulty’s story on “Wood- 
row Wilson as I Know Him,” of which 
the New York Times bought the syndi- 
cate rights in its territory. The total 
sale of publication rights in this story, 
it is understood, are the largest on rec- 
ord, and includes many other papers. 

In his earlier days Mr. Houston was 
city editor of the Sioux City Journal 
and on the telegraph desk of the Chicago 
Tribune while “Bob” Ransom, John 
Sherman, “Jim” Keeley, and Van Ben- 
thuysen were all at work in that paper’s 
service. 
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A. B. C. ASKED TO STOP AUDITING FREE 


DISTRIBUTION 


CIRCULATION 





“Overnight” Publications Called a Menace to Legitimate Publishing 
—Convention for Government Statement Repeal—Harn 
Re-elected President—Himne and Taylor New Directors 





By JOHN F. 


N the memories of the oldest conven- 

tion goers, no meeting of advertising 
men and publishers ever developed such 
intense interest as was manifested at the 
eighth annual convention of the Credit 
Bureau of Circulation, held in Chicago, 
October 27 and 28. 

Adsolutely no complaint was heard as 
to the conduct of the A. B. C. The 
differences of opinions expressed on the 


floor were of the kind, while marked 
and hotly expressed in some cases, 
showed sincerity on the part of all 


speakers that what they said was in the 
best interest of the A. B. C. and all its 
members. The meeting showed above 
all things that the A. B. C. is soundly 
established in principle and is giving sat- 
isfactory service to publishers, advertis- 
ers and advertising agencies. The hall- 
mark of the A. B. C. truly has been 
established as the “Sterling” of circula- 
tion analysis. 

The big issues were: 

Shall the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions continue the auditing of publica- 
tions of free distribution; and 

The approval by the convention of 
the efforts of the board of directors to 
obtain the support of newspaper publish- 
er organizations, notably the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, in 
an effort to obtain a repeal of the section 
of the Law of August, 1912, which re- 
quires the daily newspapers to make 
sworn statements as to their circulation 
on April 1 and October 1 each year. 

The circulation statement matter was 
quickly disposed of by an overwhelming 
vote of confidence in the directors’ work. 
It was then referred back to the board 
with instructions to continue its policy 
of the past year, before taking up the 
proposal of a repeal direct with Con- 
gress. 

The auditing of free distribution pub- 
lications ‘produced a_ discussion un- 
equalled in the annals of A. B. C. con- 
ventions and at the end of a whole 
afternoon was referred back to the di- 
rectors, with instructions to take a mail 
vote of all the members, finding out 
particularly the views of the advertiser 
and advertising agency divisions and 
to bring the matter up again at the 1922 
convention, if a mutually satisfactory 
agreement cannot be reached before that 
time. 

The membership voted unanimously in 
favor of amending Article III, section 
11, of the by-laws, to read as follows: 


“11—Publisher-members or 


their repre 
sentatives may purchase not to exceed 
thirty (formerly twelve) copies of their 
competitor's statements or audit reports 
in addition to the three which are fur 
nished free of charge. The charge for this 
extra service to be ten cents for each 


extra statement of audit report.” 


\ resolution, offered by Guy Osborn 
of Chicago, was adopted without a dis- 
senting vote commending the board of 
directors for the A. B. C. educational 
advertising campaign carried on in the 
trade papers during the past year and 
instructing the continuance and increase 
of the advertising, if the funds of the 
association permit it. In fact the re- 
sults cf the advertising reported by the 
board of directors were considered 
among the outstanding accomplishments 
of the bureau since its establishment. 


as 


REDMOND 


Another resolution adopted commend- 
ed the board of directors, the headquar- 
ters staff, and Managing Director Stan- 
ley Clague for the fine work performed 
last year in increasing the membership 
from 1,518 to 1,797, improving efficiency, 
conducting an advertising campaign cost- 
ing $26,800.76, and at the close of the 


for November 5, 1921 

FE. W. Simons, James Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Atkinson, Kan. 

G Lynn Summer, International Correspond 
ence Schools, Scranton, Pa 

W W. Wheeler, Pommeian Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland 
The elections were all by unanimous 

vote. A resolution was adopted at the 


close of the balloting to telegraph A. W 
Erickson New York, retiring mem- 
ber of the board, the thanks of the as- 
sociation for his work as a director and 


ot 


wishing him success as president of the 
American Association of 
Agencies, which office he 
chosen to fill. 


\dvertising 
was recently 


The proposal to drop free distributed 
publications from the A. B. C. started 
with the business paper division, which 
claimed that unfair competition is being 
carried on by publications whose circu- 











In the business war of the 
the 


man with the most facts at his 


next twenty-five years, 


command, the livest imagina- 
tion, 
shift 
This 


man with hardenning of the 


the greatest 
his 


is not the time for the 


ability to 


methods, will win. 


business arteries, glass arm or 
frozen thinking apparatus. 
Neither will hunches answer in 
the place of A. B. C. audits.”— 
O. C. Harn, president of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 








year being able to show a cash balance 
on hand of $33,446.54. 
Officers were elected as follows: 
President, O. C. Harn, National Lead Com 
pany, New York. 


First Vice-President, William Laughlin, Ar 
mour & Co., Chicago. 


Second Vice-President, Henry W. Schott, 
Seaman Paper Company, Chicago. 

Third Vice-President, Ernest |. Mitchell, 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, Chi 
cago. 

Secretary, Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News. 

Treasurer, E. R. Shaw, Power Plant En 
gineering, Chicago. 

Managing Director, Stanley Clague, 202 


South State street, Chicago. 
Directors, William Laughlin, Armour & Co., 
Chicago (re-elected). 


F. R. Davis, General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. (re-elected.) 

L. B. Jenes, Eastman Kodak Company ,Ro 
chester, N. Y. (re-elected.) 

E. E. Taylor, Carnation Milk Company, 
Chicago (in place o . Squier of the 
Pabst Company, Milwaukee). 

W. R. Hine, Frank Seaman, Inc., New York 


(in place of A, W. Erickson of New York) 
W. A. Strong, Chicago Daily News (re-elected )¢ 
S. R. Latshaw, Butterick Publishing Company, 

New York (re-elected). 

Neff Laing, Pennsylvania Farmer, Philadelphia 

(re-elected). 


E. R. Shaw, Power Plant ‘Engineering, Chi 
cago (re-elected) 
The above with the following hold- 


over imembers constitute the full board 
of directors for the ensuing year: 


O. C. Harn, National Lead Company, New 
York. 

Henry W. Schott, Seaman Paper Company, 
Chicago 

Thomas H. Beck, Crowell Publishing Com 
pany, New York. 


B. H. Bramble, Canadian Chewing Company, 


Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Publshng Comi 
pany, New York 

George W. Cushing, Hudson Motor Car Com 
pany, Detroit. 

A. G. Lincoln, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Ernest I. Mitchell, 
Company, Chicago 


Mitchell-Faust Advertising 
Marco Morrow, Capper Farm Press, 
Kan. 


Topeka, 


lation is on a free basis. The sentiment 


of the business press was expressed in 
the following resolution: 


Board of 
convention the 
that hereafter 
distribution as 
the Bureau 
than 50 per cent paid 
on and after November Ist, 1921, not be 
admitted to membership in the Bureau, 
except in the case of export journals 
and periodical reference publications con 
taining paid advertising known as regis 
ters, directories, catalogs, year-books and 
encyclopedias. 

“It is further resolved 
with free distribution, as defined by the 
rules of the Bureau, who are now mem 
bers of the Bureau, shall be notified that 
unless within two years from November 
1, 1921, these publications become quali 
fied as members under the classification 
of paid circulation, they shall be automat 


“That the 
mend to the 
a resolution 
with free 
rules of 


Directors recom 
adoption of 
publicat.ons 
defined by the 
that is, with less 
circulation—shall 


that publications 


ically dropped from membership in the 
Bureau.”’ 

\t the same time the magazine divi- 
sion adopted an opposition resolution, 


worded as follows: 


“Resotvep, That it is the sense of this 
convention that the Bureau should not 
discriminate against publications because 
of their method of circulation provided 
they comply with rules and regulations of 
the Bureau.” 
soth these resolutions were unani- 

mously adopted by the business paper 
and magazine divisions at their pre- 


convention session and submitted to the 
board of directors, which debated them 
from five o’clock Thursday evening un- 
til after midnight, without being able to 
arrive at a decision. It 

agreed to bring the matter 
convention for a settlement. 


finally 
the 


wae 
before 


When the resolutions were submitted, 
the resolutions committee, of which F. 
R. Davis of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., was chair- 
man, offered the following amendment: 


“That publishers of free distribution 
mediums be required to furnish, under the 


rules of the Bureau and at the publisher's 
expense, verimncation of it east 30 per 
ent of their circulation. Further that 


when reference to circulation 


gures Ss 
made y publishers of free ‘distribution 
mediums, the word ‘free’ shall be given 
prominence equal to that of those figures.” 
With policies thus aligned the fight 


for the business paper resolution was led 
on the convention floor by E. R. Shaw 
of Power-Plant Engineering, Chicago: 
Mason Britton of the McGraw-Hill 


Publishing Company, New York (both 
\. B. C. directors), and Harry Tipper 
of Automotive Industries, New York, 


who combined in giving a clear explana- 
tion 
They 


of the views of the business press 
reports of that 
publications whose only distribution is 
on the basis of trade, elass, association 


showed members 


address lists, ete., are constantly 
created, sometimes 
out 


being 
overnight and are 
advertising space at 
much than publications, estab- 
lished as the result of years of honest 
labor and toil and doing business on a 
recognized net paid 
can afford to do. 


selling rates 


lower 


circulation basis, 


It was pointed out that publications 
such as complained of are now allowed 


membership in the A. B. C. under the 
so-called free-aistr bution division. State- 
ments and audits issued by the A. B. C. 


on such publications give their net cir- 
culation as the total shown by the mail- 
ing lists of the publishers from the only 


source of verification available—the 
printers’ bills and post office mailing 
rece ipts. 


The form of audits does not differ in 


any substantial way from that of the 
paid circulation paper, except that all 
the analytical information is given on 


one sheet, which is considered a decided 
advantage, whereas the analysis of the 
paid publication 
four te 


runs anywhere from 
20 pages. 
he complaint was principally that it 


requires a close study of the audit state- 


ment tor the reader to find out that the 
circulation figures furnished represent 
free distribution. The claim was also 


made that it is impossible to audit free 
distribution on the same basis as paid 
circulation and therefore it is unfair to 
give the paid publication credit only for 
its net paid circulation as against the 
total figures of a free list. The practice 
of certain publication A. B. C. 
members to be to claim 
mounts of circulation and merely state 
“member of the A. B. C.” without in- 
dicating in any way the fact that the 
membership is in the free distribution 
division It charged that such 
used time and time 
again by free publications in competing 
against paid the 
field 

\n example of free publication hold- 
ing membership in the A. B. C. which 
was characterized as practicing pure de- 


free 


was shown 


was 


claims have been 


publications in same 


ceit, was one which headed its title 
with that its circulation 
of the Audit Bureau 
and that its subscrip- 
tion price was $3 per year. In a foot- 
the same page was the statement 
that the publication was distributed free 
in the industrial field it covering. 
said that the publisher, when 
questioned as to why he was doing busi- 
ness in such a under the A. B. C., 
stated that the statement of price was 

to make it look worthwhile to 
bigger men of the industry and keep 
it out of the hands of the lower classes 
of workers who would see the price and 
conclude it much 


page 
the statement 
was 6,700, “member 


of Circulations” 
note 


was 
It was 


way 


, 
merely 


the 


was too for them to 


pay, without reading down further into 
the footnote. Under the present rules 
ind regulations of the A. B. C., this 


publication is permitted to continue its 
practice 
Letters sent out to trades by free dis- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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BOSTON POST PRINTERS 
AGAIN WALK OUT 


Discharge of Compositor Causes Re- 
volt Which Union Condemns—Post 
and Union Heads Fill Places—aAll 
News of Strike Suppressed 


(Specia! to Epitor & PusLisHer) 


30ston, Nov. 1—The second upheaval 
within six months in the Boston Post 
composing room occurred a few days 
ago when about 100 compositors walked 
out at six o'clock in the evening. A large 


number of radicals who have entered 
30ston in the last year or two in the 
typographical line, have found their 


way to the composing room of the Post, 
and for sometime there have been con- 
stant rumblings, the culmination of 
which came in June, when practically 
every compositor on the Boston papers 
walked out. 

The latest eruption was confined sole- 
ly to the Post, when one man refused 
to work overtime on the request of the 
management, and practically the whole 
night staff walked out again when the 
composing room superintendent  dis- 
missed the offender, and refused to rein- 
state him. The balance of the Post 
staff jumped in and the next morning 
the Post published a 16-page edition, the 
size originally intended. 

The strike was declared illegal by the 
union officials, and the men ordered 
back to work, but to a man they re- 
fused to obey the mandate until the 
striking compositor was reinstated. 

Steps were immediately taken by the 
Post management and the union officials 
to fill the positions of every man who 
walked out and today there are 100 new 
compositors in the employ of the Post, 
and practically every position left va- 
cant by the illegal walkout has been 
filled. So far as the reinstatement of 
the compositors who walked out is con- 
cerned, the matter is closed with the 
Post. 

The Globe, Herald and American ren- 
dered assistance in the form of setting 
a portion of the Post advertising for 
a few days until the depleted staff was 
refilled, and not a word was printed 
in the publications in Boston concerning 
the affair. 

The action of the strikers placed the 
union in a rather delicate situation, for 
a new scale is being negotiated in Bos. 
ton, with the prospects of settlement 
within a week. 

Baptists Will Advertise 

The Baptist ministers of Rhode Island 
have taken the initiative in an intensive 
advertising campaign to be inaugurated 
along a co-operative basis within a few 
months. Plans for the drive confine the 
movement to that denomination, but it is 
believed that eventually churches in this 
city alone will be using at least a page 
of advertising, conducted on co-operative 
lines. A committee comprising Rev. B. 
T. Livingston, Rev. W. T. Greene, Rev. 
H. H. Hayes, Rev. C. E. McColley and 
Rev. M. E. Bratcher are now conducting 
conferences for the purpose of getting 
the proposition started 


Record Adds Sunday Sections 


The Philadelphia Record has added 
two special eight-page sections to its 
Sunday edition. One section is devoted 
to news of society, the American Legion, 
art and resorts; the other is devoted to 
the drama, music and books. 





Ads Double Congregation 
Eucene, Ore., Oct. 15.—Even in the 
smaller cities church advertising is prov- 
ing to be a wise investment. Rev. E. 


Editor & Publisher 
\. Stivers, pastor of the First Christian 
Church, recently ran a half-page ad in 
the Eugeiie papers, announcing a Sunday 
school rally. The advertising resulted 
in an attendance of 1,402 people. The 
average attendance at the Sunday 
school had been 600, and the pastor said 
that the increase was due directly to the 
advertisements, 


Cruise Canada Forests by Air 

Timber cruising over six and a half 
million acres of previously unmapped 
territory has been done since May by 
Canadian Airboard representatives. The 
work was done at a cost of two-fifths 
of a cent per acre, as compared with a 
usual ground survey cost of from 3% to 
7'2 cents an acre, and the airmen were 
able to accomplish in five months what 
would previously have taken several sea- 
sons. Three pilots and two forestry ob- 
servers made the survey, using flying 
boats. 


Birmingham Papers Cut Price 


The Birmingham News and Birming- 
ham Age-Herald reduced their subscrip- 
tion rates on November 1 from 25 cents 
to 20 cents a week delivered by carrier, 
and from $10 to $9.50 a year by mail. 
The price of Sunday papers were cut 
from 10 cents to 7 cents. Prospective 
lower print paper prices were cited as 
reasons for the decreases. Street sale 
prices for each paper remain at 5 cents a 
copy daily. 


for 
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PAPER MAKERS FORESEE 
BETTER CONDITIONS 


Only Complaint Is Heard from News- 
print Industry at American Pulp and 
Paper Association Conference— 
Kellogg Blames Freight Rate 
Cuicaco, Nov. 3.—Better conditions 
in the paper industry, in spite of high 
freight rates, was the prediction of 
merchants and manufacturers gathered 
here this week for a conference of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 

R. S. Kellogg of New York, secretary 
of the Newsprint Service Bureau, sound- 
ed the only pessimistic note of the day 
with his statement that American manu- 
facturers could not successfully com- 
pete with European manufacturers 
long as the freight rates were kept 
high in the United States 


as 
so 


that it is 


cheaper to ship paper from Europe to 
New York City than from points in 
that state. 

“It costs $2 less to ship a ton of 
newsprint paper from Scandinavia to 
New York than to ship a ton of the 


same paper from Niagaga Falls across 
the State of New York,” Mr. Kellogg 
said, “Paper can be produced cheaper 
in foreign lands—because of cheap labor 
and a depreciated exchange. 

“If these conditions continue, the pub- 
lishers will suffer, for American mills 
cannot make paper to meet present Eu- 
ropean prices and Europe cannot supply 





WOMEN WILL FOLLOW CONFERENCE NEWS 
DAILY AND WANT OPEN SESSIONS 








By CONSTANCE DREXEL 


Special Correspondent for the Philadelphia Public Ledger on Women’s 


Activities in 


HERE are two things that American 


women want so far as the news 
of the Limitation of Armaments and 
Far Eastern Conference is concerned. 


They want wom- 
en correspondents 
and they want 
open sessions. 
Newspapers are 


only just begin- 
ning to realize 
that American 


women now want 
something in the 
newspapers _ be- 
sides bargain ads 
and beauty hints. 
What they want 
and look for in 
vain, is to see the 
woman’s point of view and women’s 
activities, particularly in national poli- 
tics, reflected in the news of the day. 

With the opening of the Washington 
conference, it is a good time to begin 
to cater to this new class of readers. 

Men correspondents aren’t doing it. 
My observations as a correspondent in 
Washington have taught me that they 
are ignoring women’s activities and 
women as potential newspaper readers. 

Not that we want women to take the 
place of men correspondents at the con- 
ference or anywhere else. We want 
them in addition, because to the average 
man, weat woman is trying to accom- 
plish in all this flurry of hers is more 
unintelligible than the hieroglyphics on 
an Egyptian monument. 

The fact that President Harding has 
appointed women to the advisory coun- 
cil, which is the body next in importance 
to the delegates themselves, is indica- 
tion enough that women are directly 
concerned in the conference. 

In fact, as a man high in the Repub- 
lican party organization said to me the 





Constance Drexel 


Washington 


other day, there wouldn’t have been a 
conference if women had not had the 
vote. Ask anybody close to the White 
House, or any Senator or representative. 
They will tell you that there has been 
more pressure for the conference from 
women’s organizations than from any 
other quarter. 

Women will want to follow the con- 
ference day by day. Hence the neces- 
sity of sending women—women who 
will write and see and feel things as 
women and not as men. 

Women have also been asking for open 
sessions. They have bombarded the 
White House with resolutions, and in- 
terviewed the President to beseech him 
for publicity. In the use of the D. A, R. 
hall—the largest in the neighborhood— 
the campaign for open sessions waged 
by the Eprror & PustisHer has already 
won a signal victory. 

But it was my experience throughout 
the Paris Peace Conference that mere 
open sessions were a snare and a delu- 
sion. Over there, we had five, if I re- 
member correctly. They were the plen- 
ary sessions—when all the plenipoten- 
tiaries met together. But nothing ever 
happened. Everything had been fully 
decided beforehand. Delegates from the 
small countries—from Paraguay or Siam 
or Panama—got up and talked, their only 
opportunity, while the big leaders sat 
and looked bored. Something more than 
a few “open sessions” is needed. 

But after all, when everything is said 
and done, it is only the combined strength 
of millions of watchful eyes focused 
on the conference—the newspaper read- 
ers—that can ferret the truth out of the 
Washington conference. Therefore, the 
interest of newspaper readers—both men 
and women—must be awakened, and 
there should be women as well as men 
correspondents reporting and interpret- 
ing the conference. 


America’s permanent need. The normal 
result would be a wide swing of prices 
which are always disadvantageous to 
producer and purchaser alike. This 
ruinous, unfair competition will disap- 
pear when conditions are again nor- 
mal.” 

C. M. Porter, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, called attention to the heavy 
reductions in woods operations by the 
paper and pulp manufacturers through- 
out Canada and the United States. 

“There will be no immediate shortage 
of raw materials, even if all cutting op- 
erations are curtailed,” Mr. Porter said. 
“At the present time there are large sur- 
pluses of pulp wood in the hands of the 
manufacturers. Most American mills are 
heavily overstocked with high-priced 
wood and in some cases the mills are 
not buying any wood at all this Winter. 

“The main result of this will be 


ex- 
tremely small stocks in the Fall of 
1922, The 1920 consumption of pulp 


wood by mills in the United States was 
1,850,008 cords. Manufacturers this year 
are putting in only 792,630 cords. In 
view of the reduced operations of the 
mills the total now on hand or contract- 
ed for, of more than 3,000,000 cords, 
normally enough for twenty months, will 
be practically a two years’ supply.” 
Resolutions were adopted commend- 
ing the railway executives for their ef- 
forts to lower freight rates on lumber 
by reducing the wages of employes, de- 
claring that the transportation problem 
was vital to national prosperity and the 
wage reductions were absolutely neces- 
sary before freight rates could be cut. 


Detroit Ad Men on Links 


Harry Mack, with a score of 76, was 
awarded the Detroit Free Press cup in 
the recent golf carnival of the Detroit 
Adcraft Club at Brooklands. Maurice 
Caplan received an order for a photo- 
graph, for being the best dressed player, 
and Cy Watts was adjudged the poorest 
dressed, receiving a pair of suspenders. 
Frank V. Martin, who blamed his low 
score to the fact that he played with 
Elmer Grierson, was awarded a framed 
picture of Ananias for his alibi. J. B. 
Mills and Otis Morse received prizes for 
the highest score on one hole and a 
dozen golf balls were divided among 
Otis Morse, Harry Mack and Ralph 
Yonker, who tied for low in the Kickers’ 
handicap. 











Sioux City Journal Wins 


Stoux Ciry, Ia., Oct. 21—An unusual 
libel case, the result of the publication 
of a human interest story, ended in a 
jury decision for the Journal in the 
district court. FE. P. Hansel sued for 
$5,000 following appearance of the 
article in which his name was not men- 
tioned. The defense maintained the 
story was of a type known as “heart 
interest” stories and was published with 
the view of procuring aid for a needy 
family. 


Thanksgiving in Montreal 

French language newspapers of 
Montreal did not appear on the streets 
Tuesday of this week, which is the 
local Thanksgiving Day. The Eng- 
lish-language newspapers, which cele- 
brate only Christmas and New Years 
as holidays, appeared as usual. 





Now International Newsreel Corp. 


The name of the International Film 
Service Company has been changed to 
International Newsreel Corporation, 
with offices at 226 William street, New 
York. 





New A. P. Member 


The Greensburg (Pa.) Review, a 


morning newspaper, has become a mem- 
ber of the Associated Press. 
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NEXT PRESS CONGRESS MAY CONVENE 
AT SEVILLE IN 1923 





Col. Lawson Heads Committee for Extending and Improving News 
Communication—Glass to Study Chinese and 
Korean Press 





(Special Cable to Ep 
Hi INOLULLU, Nov. & The Press 
Congress of the World ended its 


ssions yesterday morning with the pas- 
ge or resolutions thanking the people 

Hawaii for their hospitality and ac- 
cepting the Chinese Government's gift 
of two pieces of silverware, one a silver 
cup and the other representing the gates 
of a Chinese temple. 

No action was taken on the next meet- 
ing place. It is expected that it will be 
in Seville, Spain, in 1923 during the in- 
ternational exposition there, senti- 
ment was favorable to acceptance of the 
Spanish king’s invitation. The execu- 
tive committee has the final decision. 

\nnouncement was made of the ap- 
pointment of Col. F. E. Lawson, of Lon- 
don, as temporary chairman of the com- 
mittee on the extension and improvement 
of news communication facilities, and of 
Frank P. Glass, Sr., as chairman of the 
committee to study conditions in Chinese 
ind Korean foreign press service with 
a view to recommending improvements 
where necessary. 


as 


The complete executive committee has 
been named as follows: 

President, Walter Williams, Columbia, 
Mo., U. S. A. 

Secretary-Treasurer, James 
Brown, New York, U. S. A. 

K. Sugimaru, Japan. 

Dr. V. R. Beteta, 
\merica. 

Gardiner Kline, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
U; S Ay 

Oswald Mayrand, Canada. 

Col. F. E. Lawson, London, England. 

Messrs. Brown, Beteta and Guy Innes, 
of Australia, were appointed a committee 
to reply to the message from President 
Harding read at the opening session of 
the Congress. 

“The Congress was attended by more 
than 200 delegates representing 18 na- 
tions,” said President Williams in his 
final address. “It was in every way a 
noteworthy success and one which will 
go a long way toward raising the stand- 
ards of journalism, bringing about per- 
manent universal peace and enlightening 
and benefiting mankind generally.” 

He pointed out that economic condi- 
tions and the imminence of the Wash- 
ington Conference on the Limitation of 
\rmaments interfered with the atten- 
dance of many. The Honolulu news- 
papers were commended by Dr. Williams 
for their work in supporting the Con- 
gress. 

“Nowhere could the proceedings of 
this Congress been more faithfully and 
accurately reported than by the news- 
papers of the city of Honolulu,” he 
said, noting that the Star-Bulletin and 
the Advertiser each assigned one man to 
cover the entire Congress and that the 
appearance of 15 and 16 stories daily in 
each paper had aroused favorable com- 
ment. Dr. Williams said that the local 
handling of the story was an example 
of fairness and enterprise in journalism 
that should characterize the profession 
everywhere. 

“Notable results have 
plished,” said Dr. Williams. “There has 
een given to the delegates a greater 
knowledge of the situation that exists 
in the Pacific and a keener insight into 
the questions and problems of the Pacific 
nations. Hereafter the delegates will 
not have shuttered minds or closed eyes 


Wright 


Guatemala, Latin 


been accom- 


rok & Pust 


SHER) 


when it comes to the « sideration of 
great problems in this great laboratory 
of the human race.” 

He said that the left 
legacy to the people of the Pacific the 
Pan-Pacific 


Congress as a 
Conference, which 
alone would have been sufficient to mark 
the high level of journalism on which the 
Congress proceeded. 


Press 


[he American delegates passed a de- 
claration expressing the opinion that the 
of the United States should 
pass the Hawaiian emergency labor mea- 


Congress 


seeking 


sure immigration of a limited 
number of foreigners in order to relieve 
the acute labor shortage 

President Williams left last evening 
for a tour of lectures on journalism i 


Japan, China and Manila. Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank P. Glass and his family als 
continued westward, Mr. Glass planning 
to study the condition of the press in 
China and Korea. John R. Morris, ex 
ecutive secretary of the Congress, is g 
ing to Tokio to the staff of the 
Japan Advertiser. The rest of the dele- 
gates leave today for their homes. Mon- 
day night the entire body of delegates 
inspected the great naval station at Pearl 
Harbor and visited the 
mill the islands. They also saw a 
Chinese play and viewed the great inter- 
national lantern parade. 


g0O- 


join 


largest sugar 


on 


DISCUSS “SUBURBAN DAY” 





Midwest Advertising Managers’ Associa- 
tion Meets in Kansas City 
Tutsa, Okla, Nov. 1—The Midwest 


Advertising Managers’ Association met 
in semi-annual meeting October 23 and 
24 at the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 


for November 5, 1921 
City. This association is made up ot 
group of newspapers in the Middle 


a 
W 


est, only one newspaper in each town 


being represented and membership ol 
tainea by invitation. only, the object of 
this association being to promote a 
closer affiliation of its members for the 
exchange of ideas, to promote news- 
paper idvertising and co-operate for the 
mutual benefit of each newspaper com 
posing its membership 

Manv subjects of interest to the ad 
vertising and business departments wer« 
discussed Among them was the estab 
lishment of suburban days in each city 
and the method of conducting them 
Various members in whose cities spe- 
cial days are set aside for suburban 
trade gave the others the benefit of their 


experience. There were also great many 
ther special advertising campaigns, 
special pages, sections and business-stim 
ulating plans discussed Many other 
ideas were brought out by members, 
chief of which were plans for getting 
local merchants such as lumber dealers 
restaurants and milk concerns, to ad 
vertise 

Plan Junket for Correspondents 

WasHincton, Nov. 3.—Senator Rob 


N. Stanfield, of 
proposing that the delegates to 
ference on the 
shall dis 


ert Oregon, 
the Lon 
Limitation of Armament 


that there 


over is something 
else to America than Broadway and 
Fennsylvania Avenue, would = include 


foreign correspondents in his sight-see- 


ing tour. Senator Stanfield has offered 

a resolution to have Congress sanction 

the tour. There is reason to believe 

the proposal will be swamped in the 

economy wave. 

Dedicate Buder Schcol in St. Louis 
St. Louis, Oct. 31—The new Susa 


R. Buder School was dedicated last week. 
It was named in honor of the late Mrs 
Susan R. Buder, philanthropist and pub- 
lic school patroness. She was the mother 
of G. A. Buder, president and editor of 
the St. Louis Times, and his gift was 
the equipment for the library 





WE HAVE WITH US TODAY— 














Photo by Keystone 


Did you see a —— correspondent 
wonder with nothing to 


and Galveston News. 


(at the left). 












Neither did we. 


that was not happy? 
jo but see new sights and nothing to spend but office money. 
Clarence DuBose put in several years as political correspondent of the Dallas News 


No 


Now he is writing international politics from the Far East. 
He is the new manager of the United Press Bureau in Tokio. 


Also meet Mrs. DuBose 
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JAPAN WILL BE FRANK 
SABURI TELLS PRESS 


Secretary of Mikado’s Embassy Gives 
Dinner to Washington Men 
and Special Conference 


Correspondence 
p Ep re & | 
W ASHINGTOD Nov 3.—T he np 
tance of the press in the ( ference 
on the Limitatior f Armament wa 
ittested this week when « the very 
first of the formal social functions was 
given in honor of newspaper met It 
vas a dinner at which Sadio Saburi 
first secretary of the Japanese Embassy, 
gave in honor of eighteen Japanese cor 
respondents already on the scene and 
to which were invited Washington cor- 
respondents of Mr. Saburi’s personal 


cquaintance 
\mong the 
Mr 


American 
Saburi’s guests 
Ne ssenger, Wasl ington 
the Gridiron Club; 
New York Times, cha 
te American Council ; 
Barry, Philadelphia Public 
the Standing ¢ 
Correspondents; Gus J. Karger, C 
Arthur 
rribune; Jay G. Hayden, 
Carter Field, New York 
M chels Nn, New York 
Edward G Charles A 
Edward L., Af- 
News Service: Holmes, 
News rvice; A. L 
Bradford, United Press; Geor; 
New York Herald; C. C 
erd, Brooklyn Daily Eagk 
Fox, Washington Post; J. E 
Washington Herald; Frank W 
New 


newsnaner 
Wspapel 


men 
N 


presi 


vere were 
() 


Star 


dent Richard 


of 
Oulahan, 


+} 


rman of 
Pre ss Robe rt 
Ledger, 
airman of ommittee of 
in- 
limes-Star ; Hen 
ning, Chic 


Detroit 


cinnati Sears 
ago 
News; 
Tribune ; 
World: 
Selden, 


fairs 


Charles 
Lowry, 
Conn, Foreign 
(,eoree R. 
International Se 
thier, 

W. 
Rice, 


Connor, 


York World; Arthur W. Dunn, 
\merican Press Association; Mark 
Sullivan, New York Evening Post; J 
Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun; Charles 


S. Groves, Boston Globe : Frederic Wil- 
liam Wile, Philadelphia Public Ledger; 
Maurice Low, London Morning Post: 
Wilmott London Times; A. J 
Montgomery, Science Moni- 


Lewis, 


Christian 


tor; Elmer Murphy, Kokusai News 
Agency; Frank H. Simonds, McClure 
Syndicate; Hal H. Smith, New York 


Times; and Philip Patchin, Henry Suy- 
dam and Walter S. Rogers, representing 
the Department of State 


Mr. Oulahan as the dean of the corps 


of Washington correspondents, in a 
happy response to the toast of Mr 
Saburi, called for frankness in the re 


lations between the newspapers and the 
men who are to compose the conference. 
Several times he won warm applause 
from both American and Japanese cor- 
respondents by his demand for a candid 
treatment of the questions for settlement 
by the Conference and notice to 
diplomats of all nations that the press 


gave 


of the world would be watchful of their 
every move to prevent if possible the 
smashing of another world ideal—the 
limitation of armament. 


Mr. Saburi replied he could promise 


that one delegation at least in the Con- 
ference desired to deal frankly with 
press and was prepared 
e its best talent at the disposal 
of inquiring correspondents, t! 
| he 


\merican 
plac 
at group 


said, the representatives of 


heing 


Japan 


Another Merger in Marshall 


he Tekonsha News, a weekly pub 


lished at Tekonsha, Mich., has been 
taken over by the Marshall Evening 
Chronicle The Chronicle since 1916 
has absorbed the Tekonsha News, 
Marshall News-Statesman, Marshall 
Statesman and Marshall Expounder. 
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KNOWING SPRING OF HUMAN 
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ACTION 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 





Appeal To Emotions Brings Better Results Than Argument About 
Excellence of Manufacture; Difference Between Buying 
Disposition and Ability 





By A. T. POFFENBERGER 


Department of 


I CONSIDER it a privilege to be per- 

mitted to tell something about the 
contribution which an honest psychol- 
ogy can make to the field of business, 
because there are many fakers to- 
day practising under the name _ of 
psychology, whose offerings are much 
more spectacular than ours and who, 
on that account, are more likely to be 
heard. Neither the psychologist nor the 
business man can, at present, very well 
protect himself against such persons. 

About fifteen years ago, a psychologist 
at one of our universities offered to a 
well publisher a book called 
“The Psychology of Advertising.” The 
publisher refused to accept it under that 
name but called it “The Theory of Ad- 
vertising.” 


so 


known 


Conditions have changed wonderfully 
between then and now. There are many 
books on the market under the name of 
psychology, and publishers are anxious 
to take them. This change can be ex- 
plained in a few words. 

About 1905 the psychologist was dis- 
covering that he was interested in the 
behavior of human beings more than 
he was in speculations about his mind or 
his soul. Someone has said_ that 
psychology first lost its soul, then it 
lost its mind and is now losing con- 
sciousness. That is really true because 
the psychologist is now interested more 
in why people do what they do, how they 
do it and how their behavior 
controlled. 

ProsLeM 18 HUMAN 

About the time that the psychologist 
was going through these changes the 
man with something to sell, or rather his 
agent, the advertiser discovered that he 
had a very human problem; that what 
he needed to do was to influence and 
control ‘people’s actions so that they 
would buy his goods. What more 
natural, then, than that the advertising 
man should go for help to the psycho- 
logist, a specialist in human behavior, 
just as one goes to a specialist in any 
other line? 

The psychological study of behavior 
has disclosed this very important fact— 
that people’s behavior, what they are 
going to do at any time—is not an en- 
tirely mysterious and unaccountable 
matter never to be predicted, but follows 
laws just as rigid as those governing 
the actions of aeroplanes, telephone 
systems and the like. In other words, 
human action depends upon the laws 
of, cause and effect just as the course 
of the planets in the sky is determined 
by the laws of cause and effect. Know 
the causes that are working, and you 
will know the effect that will follow. 
Control the causes and you control the 
effects that will follow. 


may be 


You Can Prepict 
Let us put the matter in business 
terms. If you know the laws of human 


behavior and prepare your advertising 
situation.in accordance with these laws 
then you can predict what the reader 
will do. This is so true that someone 
has suggested that the advertiser can 
take unfair advantage and that people 
should be given an opportunity to read 
a book called “The Psychology for the 
Consumer” or “How to Protect Your- 
self Against the Advertising Man.” 


Psychology, Columbia University 


The matter is not so serious as that. 
That causes that lead to action are very 
complicated and every factor in the situ- 
ation cannot always be controlled. The 
consumer has some chance of escape 

The fact that people’s actions are de- 
pendent upon certain causes means that 
the advertiser must have a reason for 
every move he makes in the distribu- 
tion of his goods and these reasons must 
be based upon the laws of human be- 
havior. The name of the article, the 
size, shape, color and general appear- 
ance of the container, the slogan and 
illustrations, the type in which the ad- 
vertisement is printed, the size and shape 


havior that would seem rather obvious 
have been overlooked. The publishers 
of Vanity Fair and the other magazines 
of that group catering to a rather ex- 
clusive class, had been limiting their 
advertising largely to works of art and 
objects of luxury. Then a survey of 
the readers was conducted and the 
startling discovery was made that even 
this very exclusive class of people ate 
food, that they were interested in the 
food they ate, that they spent even more 
money for their food than the average 
family. It was discovered that these 
people were interested in household 
labor-saving devices, electric irons, fans 
and forth. In fact, their behavior 
was quite like that of other people and 
advertising these, commodities in such 
mediums is proving profitable. 


Power Versus DISpPosITION 


Within the short space allowed to me, 
[ want to give some facts about be- 
havior which are important in adver- 
tising and which are likely to be over- 
locked. A few months ago I attended 
meeting of the American Statistical 
Society The general topic for discus- 





THEORY ALWAYS 
667 F.HEORISTS!” cry many practical 


is quoted on advertising. 
Nevertheless, every fact that has 


bring success in advertising. It is 


it to the different conditions. 
and proceed on 


an exact science. 





Well, for the sake of argument, granted. 
been 
been reached by working from a theory. 
a host of others whose names scintillate 
and scientific progress, began with theory and worked to fact. 
observes conditions, operations and results, co-relates them and makes de- 
ductions that resolve themselves into principles. 
sure no conditions save those anticipated enter into the plan and its execution. 
Psychologists can and do define conditions which, unqualified by others, will 
for the one who applies the result of 
their observation to examine carefully that no extraneous ingredients enter 
into his advertising campaign, or if they do, to alter his plan and adapt 
It is idle to discard all that a psychologist 
says about advertising, but it is far from idle to adjust his theory to fact 

well, perhaps on a new theory. 
perience can take the guess entirely out of advertising. 
Therefore it is best to utilize to the utmost fundamental 
facts discerned by the psychologist and apply them with the certainty that 
until the human mind is of uniform mould and changeless, well-considered 
theory offers many more chances for success than blind experimentation. 


advertising men when a psychologist 
arrived at except by accident has 

Newton, Watt, Field, Morse, and 
in the galaxy that records mechanical 


The theorist 


The great thing is to be 


Not psychology nor ex- 
It can never be 








the among other 
the the advertising medium, 
the medium in which it shall be placed, 
whether newspaper, magazine, billboard, 
the frequency with which the advertise- 
ment shall be repeated; all these and 
many other the 


page 
place 


advertisements, 
in 


things depend 


laws of human behavior. 


wpon 


On Size or INSERTIONS 
Take one illustration. If one adver- 
ment is twice as big as another, is it 
twice effective? No. The of 
behavior is that in- 
in effectiveness is not directly 
proportional to the increase in size. 
Again, is Fig Prune or Jaffee a better 
name for a coffee substitute? Or is 
Gredag or Mobiloil a better name for 
a lubricant? These questions can be 
answered only by testing their effect 
upon human action. a 
Perhaps one will ask: How has any 
advertisement ever been successful? It 
has because many of the laws of be- 
havior are very obvious and are evident 
to common sense. For instance, the 
larger the advertisement, the more 
likely it is to be seen; the more attrac- 
tive it is, the more people are likely to 
look at it, but many of the laws of be- 
havior are not so evident as this. As 
for instance, how much more effective 
is a big advertisement than a little one? 
When single issue of a one-page adver- 
tisement costs $7,500 these matters take 
on some importance. 
Many of the facts about human be- 


as law 
human the 


crease 


sion was the measurement of buying 
power and its importance for the busi- 
ness man. This buying power is meas- 
ured in terms of bank account, rents 
paid for homes and so forth. 

This measure is certainly important, 
but there is a smore immediately 
important matter and that is the disposi- 
tion to buy rather than the power to 
buy. Given buying power, will there 
also be the disposition to buy? The 
buying power of a drunken sailor and 
a Quaker may be the same; the dis- 
position is different. One spends his 
money and other other saves his. The 
country is now suffering from a lack 
of disposition to buy rather than from 
a lack of the power to buy. 

This disposition turns out, upon 
analysis, to be a series of deeply-rooted 
inierests; some of them we are born 
with and others we get from experience. 
It is these interests which lead people 
to act. We sometimes call them driv- 
ing forces, motives, or springs of ac- 
tion. Let a cat spy a‘mouse and a 
series of complicated reactions follows. 
The cat’s behavior cannot be understood 
unless something about his inner dis- 
position is known. There is in cats the 
natural disposition to catch mice. In 
the human being, there are a great num- 
ber of such ready-made dispositions 
and interests which only need to be 
touched off by the proper stimulus to 
produce the buying reaction. It is al- 
most as if every human being were 
filled with coiled springs, each one re- 
leased by a particular stimulus. These 
springs would represent the interests. 





What are some of these interests? 
I will give them very general names: 
family affection, self-protection, sex in- 
terest, rivalry or competition, pride, self- 
assertion, sociability, acquisitiveness, 
sympathy, interest in children, interest 
in play and appetite. All of these in- 
terests are born in us and are possessed 
by all people, though to different de- 
grees of strength of course. 

The advertiser talks much today about 
human interest. His copy must be hu- 
man interest copy, his pictures must 
possess human interest. What he means 
is that his materials must appeal to 
these special dispositions or interests 
from which he is to get action. 

Most people, no doubt, feel that their 
buying actions are the result of their 
thinking, of the use of their reason; 
but as an old philosopher has _ said, 
“Animals never reason and man sel- 
dom.” What the philosopher meant is 
that both man and animals act when- 
ever these dispositions are stirred into 
action. The actions are unreasoned, but 
not necessarily unreasonable. 


No AppeaAL TO REASON 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is one of 
the best sellers. Why? It has been 
attributed to the slogan, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” There is no argu- 
ment, no appeal to reason, but a power- 
ful human motive is played upon. 

The builders of the Franklin auto- 
mobile, in constructing its hood, were 
not hampered with the need for a water 
radiator. They built a hood that should 
combine low air resistance with grace- 
ful lines. They have had to change to 
a more conventional style. Argument 
was in their favor, but they conflicted 
with powerful human motives. A 
medium-priced car must not be too dif- 
ferent from its neighbors. A_ Rolls- 
Royce or a Renault may be as different 
as you like. 

Another powerful motive is our in- 
terest through self-assertion, the desire 
to be superior. A talcum powder ad- 
vertisement showing a mother powder- 
ing a healthy baby will defeat another 
equally good which argues about its fine 
composition. The latter reasons; the 
former interests. 


Pitay Upon Morives 


I have been told that the most suc- 
cessful insurance salesmen are those 
who play upon powerful human mo- 
tives and less upon reason. The cam- 
paign to raise money for the relief of 
Chinese famine sufferers contained 
statistics as to how many _ million 
Chinese would starve if so much food 
were not provided. This is an argu- 
ment. A more effective device would 
be to picture one single starving China- 
man as vividly as possible, thereby 
arousing the sympathy motive. 

You sometimes see, especially in auto- 
mobile advertisements or those of other 
expensive articles, a happy combination 
of argument and appeal to interests. 
These we call rationalization appeals. 
The arousal of interest leads to action; 
the argument justifies the action before 
oneself and others. 


Can’t Use ExtTremMes 


After the appeal has been chosen, how 
shall it be presented? One of the most 
fundamental conditions determining the 
response to an advertisement is in- 
telligence. I also feel confident that it 
is one of the most neglected conditions. 
I do not attach any abstruse meaning to 
intelligence; I mean by it what every- 
one would think it is—sense, the ability 
to understand what is read, what is 
heard and so forth. 

This quality is distributed among the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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MANY HAVE FOUND BENEFIT IN STORIES 
IN CLEVEREST SALE CONTEST 





Their Bzevity Has Added to Their Availability for Practical Appli- 
cation in Difficulties Daily Encountered by Active and 
Progressive Salesmen 





io 1S a pleasure to look back through 
the two months during which Eprror 


& Puptisner’s “My Cleverest Sale” 


contest has been open and note the 
heartiness with which salesmen _ re- 
sponded. 


There was a realization at the begin 
ning that the limit of 300 words to 
each story of a clever sale which was 
imposed by the terms of the contest 
would hamper, more or less, many who 
had stories to tell which would benefit 
others engaged in selling. It is true, 
what a number of salesmen contended, 
that often details which are illuminat- 
ing, sometimes interesting, must be left 
out of a story that must be told so 
briefly. But, after all, not many of the 
details which, if used, would embellish 
a story, making an attractive picture of 
the surroundings and explaining more 
fully the urge that forced originality 
and cleverness in making a sale, would 
be of practical use to a salesman who, 
having read the story, should after- 
wards find himself in a position to take 
advantage of the experience and initia- 
tive of the teller. 

On this question one of the con- 
testants wrote us thus: 

“IT didn’t believe it was possible to 
put the story of my cleverest sale into 
300 words and still make it worth while. 
Then the thought struck me that it is 
not altogether what one reads that is 
valuable, but what one remembers of 
what he reads. So, to try it out, | 
said to a patient friend: ‘I want to tell 
you my story of my cleverest sale. You 
listen and then tell it back’ to me. 
want to see how you tell it.” So I gav 
it to him as briefly as I could. It took 
me about five minutes, because I wanted 
to get in all the details. But he told i 
back to me in less than three minutes, 
and I could not see that he had left out 
anything useful. That’s the way I foun 
out that my story could really be tole 
in 300 words—and here they are.” 

A number of readers, some of them 
not contestants, have commended the 
stories, not only because of their brevity, 
but also because they have brought to 
salesmen all over the country, engage’ 
in many lines of effort, some practical 
lessons in salesmanship; which 
Eprtor & PustisHer’s design in offering 
the prizes and inviting competition. 

The stories, those which have been 
printed in Eprror & PustisHer and 
those that remain for possible future 
publication, have been forwarded to the 
Board of Judges. The board will go 
over them very carefully and decide 
which, in its judgment, are first, second 
and third best. To the first will be 
awarded the cash prize of $50; to the 
second $25 and to the third $10. So 
soon as possible after the Board of 
Judges has rendered its decision, per- 
haps with next week’s issue of Eptror 
& PusLIisHER, announcement will be 
made and prizes distributed. 

The contest closed with noon time 
last Tuesday, according to the expressed 
terms, though the flow of stories sent 
in did not stop with the termination of 
the time when they could be considered 
in competition. Latest ones follow: 


Lanpep Him By New ANGLE 


I was advertising manager of a news- 
paper. He was president of a whole- 
sale grocery and a hard one to sell. I 


was, 


had never met him, and my solicitors 
couldn’t get into his office, much less 
sell him. He was the king of hard ones. 

Determining to sell him and _ not 
knowing him personally, I made a lay 
out in colors, page size, featuring a 
brand of coffee of which he was very 
proud. I sent this layout with a letter 
to him by my office boy, asked him to 
phone me. to run it or to throw it into 
the waste basket as he wished. He 
phoned, asking “Who in —— had nerve 
to ask him to spend $300 for an ad?” 
I pleaded guilty and nearly fell dead 
when he said: “All right, run it.” 

Six months later [ took this same ad 
and made a cut of my first letter to 
him selling the ad, put the whole into a 
double color truck sent it to him again 
by the office boy. This time he told the 
boy he would come by and see me. He 
did and a finer man I never met, despite 
his reputation for being a grouch, 

He authorized the double page with- 
out a word and complimented me on 
getting to him on a different angle. | 
sold him time and again from then on, 
but never met him but the one time. 

He was easy to sell but it took a dif- 
ferent way, that was all. 

L. H. Towner, 
309 Greene st., 
Augusta, Ga. 
* * * 
Hr Boastep Too Soon 

In the good old pre-war days it was 
a popular “stunt” for newspapers 
throughout the country to feature newly 
erected apartment buildings and sell ad- 
vertising space to the various contrac- 
tors who had participated in its erec- 
tion. However, the novelty of the thing 
soon wore off and it became harder 
and harder to sell space. 

One morning I was assigned to work 
a “special” of this nature for our paper 
—the Milwaukee Sentinel. The trick 
was to locate the owner of the building, 
whom we'll call Mr. Black, and secure 
his support. Mr. Black had openly 
boasted that no “pesky newspaper fel- 
low” could be fast enough for him. 


_could 


When I got to the building I found 
that each of the three rival papers had 
a man on the job. While they were 
wandering aimlessly about the place in 
search of our man I moved into a 
strategic’ position near a rig hitched at 
the curb. A tool box, lettered “E. E. 
Black,” which I discovered under the 
wagon seat, gave me my clew. I was 
reasonably certain that, sooner or later, 
my man would come and drive away 
My “hunch” proved correct. 

“Going down town?” I hailed him. 

“All right, jump on,” he grunted. 

As we rode along he turned to me 
with a broad smile. 

“There are about a dozen newspaper 


ginks looking for me in there,” he 
pointed at the disappearing building, 
“but I gave them the slip, all right, 


all right.” 

“Guess again, old man,” I smiled at 
him, “here is the worst one of the 
whole tribe sitting right beside you.” 

The look of surprise, mingled with 
discomfiture, which he gave me is well 
worth remembering. Presently, how 
ever, his sense of humor got the better 
of him, and when I noticed the merry 
twinkle in his eye I knew that I had 
won. The Sentinel had a page of “ex- 
clusive copy” the following week. 

Orro C. Hartwic, 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 
- * + 


SHAMED Him Into It 

Recently an “old subscriber” called at 
the office of the newspaper by which I 
am employed and upon paying a small 
arrearage declared he wished his sub- 
scription discontinued. I asked him his 
reason. He replied, “Times are 
hard; I can’t afford a daily paper.” 

My first impulse was to argue that he 
not afford not to read a daily 
newspaper; that the fifty cents per 
month he had been paying cut a very 
small figure in his personal finance, 
and that he would lose, directly and in- 
directly, far more, as the result of his 
ill-advised economy. Instead, however, 
I agreed with him, 

“Yes, times are harder, and one must 
watch every penny,” I concurred. “| 
know how it is, when the end of the 
month comes around again and again 
you must dig up that paper money.” 

My cfistomer shifted uneasily. I 
knew he did not like the implication 
that was unmistakably in my sym- 
pathetic words and comfortings. 


too 





here. 


paper field. 
stories and read copy. 


as a text. 


practical work. 


gogy, I 





USE EDITOR & PUBLISHER AS TEXT BOOK 
IN SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


From M. L. Spencer, Director, School of Journalism, Washington University. 


WANT you to know that Eprror & PustisHer is used regularly in class 
I find it so valuable that next year I intend using Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER as a supplementary text in my course in Newspaper Administration. 

The idea of using Enrror & PupmsHer as a text occurred as a result 
of my experience in teaching English composition. 
know that such magazines as Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s and others are 
in use in hundreds of American colleges and universities, the purpose being 
to give beginners first-hand knowledge of English as actually written today. 

In our teaching of journalism we have been meeting with difficulty in 
getting students acquainted with actual conditions in the present-day news- 
We have been able to teach our men how to write newspaper 
But we have been sending them out too much aloof 
from immediate, practical conditions in newspaper offices. 

It was to remedy this difficulty that I introduced Epiror & PusLisHer 
Through it our students have gained first-hand information about 
conditions relating to newsprint, advertising, circulation and like matters— 
knowledge of which is immensely valuable to anyone going directly into 
As a result, our students have gone out this year better 
equipped than ever before for general newspaper work. 

Our use of Eprror & PustisHer at Washington has been so successful 
that I think it might be introduced with profit in other schools. 
Literary Digest, the Independent and similar magazines can be used successfully 
in college courses in history—and the Atlantic Monthly, Harpers and Scribner’s 
in teaching English composition—and various educational publications in peda- 
see no reason why such journals as Epiron & PustisHer may not be 
used with equal success in teaching journalism. 


You may or may not 


If the 
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“When you get on your feet again,” 
I said hopefully, “we want you to come 
back to us; meantime here is today’s 
paper.” 

This was too much. 

“Oh, I reckon | ain’t that bad off,” 
he said deliberately. “I guess you had 
better keep it coming. Make it for three 
months. It’s too much bother to be 
running in every few weeks. If I don't 
come in the day the time is up keep it 
coming until 1 get back into town.” 

W. L. MENGeRrT, 

Herald-Despatch, Huntington, W. Va 

* * * 
A DEBT AND AN ORDER 


Some time after the coal miners’ 
strike of 1902, when all the coal sales- 
men were hustling for business, coal 
was plenty, shipments were prompt and 
prices were being cut in order to get 
business. 

I called on the president of a large 
company that handled a pretty large 
tonnage of coal. We had been shipping 
him a small part of his tonnage but 
wanted to increase shipment to him, 

After our usual greeting we got down 
to talking business. I advised him that 
his account was overdue and I would 
like to have a check to cover the amount. 

He got very angry and said: “Is that 
the reason I am not getting any ship- 
ments?” I said, “Yes.” “Well,” he 
said, “if you are holding my shipment 
on that account, you and the company 
can just go to h—l. I can buy all the 
coal I want from other shippers.” After 
talking the matter over with him for 
some time he still remained mad. I said: 
“Mr. Brown, the company has instructed 
me to make a report of everything that 
happens, that causes a loss in tonnage, 
would you care to have me report what 
you have said?” He hesitated for a 
few minutes and said: “No. Do not 
report my remarks.” He gave me a 
check for the account and was one of 
our best customers for several years, 
when he sold out and retired. 

JosepnH Roserts, 
Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Philadelphia. 
* * * 
Prorit, One Horse, One $10 Brit 


I lived in a country town and was in 
the music business. Tightwad Farmer 
S called and priced organs, I found 
that if I ever dealt with him he must 
think he was getting the best of the 
deal. 

One day I bought an organ of a cheap 
make, with a flashy looking case, from 
a stranded traveling salesman, at a 
ridiculously low price. I placed it con- 
spicuously in front. 

Next day S called. He paused 
and stared at the new massive struc- 
ture as he entered. 

“I want your best price on that Estey 
I saw Saturday,” he said. 

The Estey was a standard, high priced 
make. I showed it but didn’t point out 
many of its merits. Price $120. 

“IT have a horse,” he declared, “that 
is worth $120, but I’ll price him at $100, 
and let you have him with this $20 in 
gold for that organ. Take it or let it 
alone.” 

I couldn’t sell the horse, maybe, for 
more than $75. It would be worse than 
an even trade of dollars. I refused. 
He turned to leave. Again the big 
“ginger bread” case caught his eye. 

“Say,” he called back, “what’s the 
price of this?” 

“Oh,” I replied, “there’s no use figur- 
ing on an instrument like that with 
you.” 

“IT asked for a price, not a lecture.” 

“$150.” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL GOOD MEN 
TO MAKE A FIST AND FIGHT 





Orders Are the Big Things and They Are to Be Had by Salesmen 
Who Will Go Out Filled with the Determination to Get 
Them, and Get Them Now, Not Later 





By EDWARD S. JORDAN 


President, Jordan 

TWo YEARS ago I was preaching 
the gospel of “The Coming Con- 
test in Business.” That was in the 


happy-go-lucky days of 1919, when most 
everybody seemed to think that the only 
‘ontest that bother them 


was to was 
how to get enough merchandise to meet 
the terrific demand; a demand which 
none seemed to be able to satisfy. No- 


body paid much attention to me then. 

Now that the contest is actually on, 
I want to take for the titie of this ar- 
ticle “The Battle for Leadership.” It 
is that battle which every manufacturer 
has to consider now. The question is 
how to get leadership and how to main- 
tain it. The answer, in words, is very 
simple—work; in actions perhaps it is 
more complicated. But what we have 
to consider, no matter what our lines of 
business, is orders, sales, and they will 
not come to us unsought any longer. 
We must go out and get them; get them 
by the hardest and brainiest kind of 
work and the best salesmanship we can 
command 

Tuis Bottom Not Bap 

Just the other day I asked one of the 
star salesmen of the Jordan organiza- 
tion whether he was not greatly pleased 
to think that business was improving. 
He replied, “No. I am afraid a lot of 
other salesmen who have been lying 
down will hear of it and go to work.” 

That salesman made up his mind 
years ago that he could beat any other 
salesman in the world in getting an or- 
der, and the only thing that worries him 
is the thought that other salesmen will 
discover through reading the news- 
papers through conversation with 
their associates that business can now be 
gotten by actually going out and making 
and effort to get it. 

Of course I am very happy person- 
ally because nearly everyone I have met 
during the past twelve months has told 
me that the past year has been the worst 
in the history of the world, that there 
were no sales, that no profits could be 
made, that terrific depression existed, 
that the world was scaping the bottom 
and that everything had gone to the 
bow-wows. 


or 


During that period the Jordan Com- 
pany sold $10,000,000 worth of motor 
cars. 

If that is the bottom, 
go from here? 

Nearly every day some _ salesman 
comes to our factory with the state- 
ment that he knows we do not want to 
buy anything, that he has just called 
to shake hands, but he thinks possibly 
some time in the future we may want to 
buy something. 


where do we 


Tue Reat Tuinc Now 


Yet we are purchasing nearly $1,000.- 
000 worth of material every month, and 
in July, August and September the lead- 
ing twenty-three companies of the in- 
dustry bought material for and sold 
more than $300,000,000 worth of auto- 


mobiles 


Two years ago a lot of fellows. got 
the idea that they were salesmen, 
therefore, it was no great satisfaction 
to a real salesman to get an order. An 
order did not amount to any more when 


Motor Company 
he brought it in than when the weak 
salesman secured it. 

Now an order is a real thing. It ha 


two arms, two legs and everything. 
The world is full of people who are 

trying to be salesmen, kings trying t 

keep their subjects sold, ministers try 


for 
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wet weather or the Einstein theory i 
any impediment to the real salesman, 
know where he can find a good peanu 
stand that is for sale. 

Of course, it is true that the puchas- 
ing power of the American people is 
less than it was two years ago. It is 
likewise true that if you get any busi- 
mu have to take it away from the 
ther fellow. But where is there a red- 
blooded, two-fisted man who doesn't 
love to take an order away from some- 
body else? 


ness j 


Nearly every day some salesman tells 
me that just as soon as prices are re- 
vised sufficiently will 
some orders, 


he be able to get 


He does nct realize that if the price 
f every automobile built in this coun- 





White hundreds of business 
men were crying “Hard times; 
no business,” Mr. Jordan kept 
“If that’s 
the bottom,” he says, while he 
tells of $10,000,000 in sales and 
$1,000,000 a month 
chases 


busy and driving. 


in pur- 


made preparing for 
bigger business, “where do we 
go from here?” There’s heart- 
ening for th ediscouraged in 
the story he tells and in his 
confidence in the imminent ap- 
proach of good business for 


those who will work. 














ing to sell their congregations, politicians 
trying to sell their constituents, husbands 
trying to keep their wives sold, play 
wrights trying to sell managers, man 
agers trying to sell audiences, scenario 
writers trying to sell movie fans. 

Yet there are only a few super sales- 
men, 

Now and then out of the mass there 
arises a man who is thoroughly co: 
vinced that he can sell merchandise 
He is so convincing and conclusive i 
his persistency that he just goes or 
selling in exact proportion to the num- 
ber of people he sees. 


An Eccentric INDIVIDUAL 


Of course, the super salesman is an 
eccentric individual in that he does not 
pay any attention to what he reads o 
what he hears except in so far as will 
help him make a sale. Figuratively 
speaking, he shuts himself in an iron 
cage where he cannot hear anything, 
anything, or talk with anybody 
about anything which might effect his 
determination to sell. 

There is one great disadvantage i: 
being a good salesman and that is that 
he has to associate in smoking cars and 
hotels with conversational loafers who 
are ready to solve all the problems o° 
the universe and who principally give 
you reasons why goods cannot be sold 

In this present contest in business if 
there is any man trying to sell goods 
who does not love to sell he might as 
well enlist in the Spanish army to fight 
in Morocco, 

If there is any man who thinks th 
the liquor problem, the rate of ex 
change, the world series, Bolshevism 


see 


was reduced tomorrow to a com- 
mon level there would not be enough 
buyers to keep every factory in the in- 
dustry going at top speed, for the simple 
reason that the man who now owns an 
automobile has a car to sell before he 
can get a new one, and he would not 
be fool enough to cut the price of his 
second-hand car -beyond a common 
sense figure. 


try 


THey Get THE BUSINESS 

Therefore, only a few manufacturers 
can realize peak production in these 
times, and they are the manufacturers 
who know how to sell. 

Only a few salesmen can get their full 
quota of orders and they are the sales- 
mn who know how to sell. 

The star salesman who told me that 
he was a little bit unhappy because busi- 
ness was getting better for fear that 
lazy salesmen would find it out, was 
about right. As a matter of fact, the 
real good salesman had better hurry and 
get all the orders he can, because it is 
getting easy to sell. 

For instance, in the South with cot- 
ton away up, possibly going higher, 
many salesmen in that section will be- 
gin to make their quotas. Then the 
super-salesman who sells against very 
difficult obstacles will not get as much 
credit as he gets now. 

In this contest, which is now at it 
height, the majority of salesmen think 
that lower prices will continue to be th: 
determining factor. 

Every real business man knows th: 
nothing will start a big buying move 
ment so quickly as rising prices. 

In many lines the price battle has been 





carried far. The big, strong 
dynamic selling concerns of the indus 
try have been farsighted enough to cu 
their prices to a point were the wea 
fellow will find it hard to compete. 
Production has been curtailed in a! 
lines as the price pendulum has swun 
too far in many lines. Everybody ha 
been inclined to say, “Well, when busi- 
back we will get 


too 


ness comes some 


orders.” 
Nor THE ULTIMATE FACcToR 

Price never ultimately determines the 
sale of an article, It is the servic: 
rendered by the. merchandise which 
creates the demand—price being fair. 

Survival will be determined by ser 
vice, as there is no bottom to price 
without quality. 

The manufacturers and merchants 
who survive will be those who discover 
how to manufacture and sell at less 
The successful salesman is the 
man today who reduces his cost of sell 
ing. 

The whole situation resolves itself 
into a question of individual initiative 
character and hard work. 

\ny salesman who gets up early to- 
morrow morning and says to himself, 
“T am the greatest salesman who ever 
walked on two legs, I can lick any son- 
of-a-gun except Jack Dempsey, who 
can’t spell ‘cat’; IT am going to sell more 
goods than any man in our organization 
and nothing can stop me, and I am go- 
ing to sell them at less expense than 
any other man in our company.” That 
man has formulated an idea which is 
invincible, and on each successive day 
that he puts that resolution into effect 
he will come nearer and nearer the 
point where the sales manager of the 
company he represents will need to look 
to his laurels in order to hold his job. 


cost. 


MORE MEETINGS FOR WESTERNERS 


Manitoba Weeklies Decide to Maintain 
Rates, Under Present Costs 

The first of the conferences of West- 
ern publishers of weekly publications was 
held in Winnipeg on October 21, with 
V. C. French, Wetaskiwin, president of 
the Canadian Weekly Newspapers As- 
sociation, and E. Roy Sayles, manager, 
in charge. It was decided, in order to 
enable members to confer more fre- 
quently, to divide the province into 
seven districts, each in charge of a con- 
venor, who will call meetings at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Owing to inflated costs, which show 
no sign of reduction, it was decided to 
maintain subscription prices for another 
year. Exorbitant express rates on 
partly completed newspapers formed the 
subject of a long discussion. It came 
out that rates on this matter were often 
300 to 400 per cent higher than on 
other papers. Action was decided upon 
to secure a reduction, and hopes were 
hold out that relief would be obtained. 

To facilitate estimating on job print- 
ing work a standard price list will be 
prepared and mailed to every rural job 
printing office. This will render prac- 
tically the same service to rural printers 
as the printer’s board of trade does for 
the city printer. 





Neafie Best Toledo Golfer 


Leslie E. Neafie, Blade circulation 
manager, won the Toledo newspaper 
golf championship, October 20, de- 


feating W. F. Hedrick, Blade managing 
editor, in the finals. Mr. Neafie gets the 
Keith trophy and Mr. Hedrick, as run- 
ner-up, receives a cup donated by the 
local manager of the ‘Keith theater. 


Mark Shields of the News-Bee defeated 
Henry Bradley of the Blade in the finals. 











MONEY BONUS NOT 
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ALWAYS THE BEST 


INCENTIVE FOR SALESMEN 





Keepsakes, With “Glory” Qualities, Have Often Proved Best 
Inducements to Classified Solicitors—Point System 
Rewards All Work 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, National Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


6¢§N THE long run the principles 

propounded by the __ idealists, 
visionaries’ they are generally 
called, -prove to be the most 
practicable and workable policies for 
the community's guidance,” wrote a 
deep thinker. And history seems to 
support this viewpoint. Four centu- 
ries ago at a time when Catholics and 
Protestants were slaughtering one 
another in the name of the Prince of 
“visionaries” asserted that it 
was.a futile and criminal waste of hu- 
man life. But the realists of the pe- 
riod believed it to be inevitable and, 
all things considered, not altogether 
regrettable. The “visionaries” of to- 
day will doubtless be vindicated cen- 
turies hence, while the realists who 
smile tolerantly at their Utopian 
dreams will be proved mistaken in 
their forecasts. Twenty-five years ago 
a man devoting his time to the devel- 
opment of a flying machine was called 
a visionary. 

Ask the realist what is the motive 
for human effort and he'll promptly 
reply “money.” But the man who 
thinks further realizes that the cash 
reward is but one factor involved and 
through touching a hidden spring in 
a man’s complex make-up will tap un- 
suspected reservoirs of energy. When 
men work with such frenzied effort 
as to drop unconscious we would say 
that they had been working pretty 
hard. In every college boat race this 
occurs and there is not a cent’s worth 
of monetary reward. All of which is 
preliminary to a discussion of meth- 
ods of payment for classified solicitors. 

One classified manager had been in 
the habit of awarding cash prizes for 
the greatest proportionate gains made 
during the month. It seemed effica- 
cious, but one day he read a little an- 
ecdote about Woodrow Wilson. Some 
one asked Mr. Wilson why he never 
seemed satisfied to let a thing alone. 

“Why are you always trying to im- 
prove things once they are in satis- 
factory shape?” was the inquiry. “Sup- 
pose I put a pole out in the yard,” was 
the reply, “and have it painted a 
gleaming white. How long is it going 
to stay white unless I keep applying 
fresh coats of paint? That's the way 
with policies, organizations, every- 
thing. You’ve got to keep them right 
up to the mark or they deteriorate.” 

“There may be some better method 
of keeping my men on their mettle,” 
reflected the manager. He finally con- 
cluded to substitute inscribed jewelry 
for the cash prizes. A watch, sleeve 
links, a gold pencil, a cigarette case, 
etc., etc., were offered as awards. The 
men redoubled their efforts. Why? 
Because glory was the stake. They 
could display the prizes to their 
sweethearts, or wives, their acquaint- 
ances, or in the event of their ever 
wanting a job elsewhere in the future, 
to their prospective employers. Money 
was gained promptly to be spent. But 
an inscribed keepsake; that was for 
all time; could even be handed down 
in the family as proof of a forebear’s 
prowess. 

It seems to be the almost universal 
consensus of opinion that some in- 
centive in addition to a salary should 
be offered. Analysis of the methods of 


Peace, 


payments in vogue among 18 leading 
papers selected at random indicates 
that all but two offer either commis- 
sions or prizes as well as salaries. It 
is possible that the question of scien- 


tific payment of salesmen has been 
more carefully studied among mer- 
cantile houses than among newspa 


pers, and some of the findings which 
follow are derived from the former 
source. It is recognized that a salary 
is almost a necesssity because it lends 
the average salesman a sense of se- 
curity which reacts favorably upon his 
mental attitude, and also enables him 
to plan his personal expenditures with 
some precision. 

But recognizing the element of truth 
in Emerson’s statement that “we're all 
as lazy as we dare to be,” the com- 
mission factor applies that extra in- 
centive that keeps a man on his toes. 
It is by no means certain, however, 
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that salary plus commission is the last 
word. ; 


Sometimes a commission or a prize, 
which amounts to the same thing, re- 
sults in a man’s sacrificing the future 
for the present. He may neglect small 
customers who might eventually be 
developed into large ones, in favor 
of larger space users who will increase 
his next week's or next month’s com- 
missions. Recognyion of this fact was 
what led to the revival of profit-shar- 
ing. Profit-sharing tends to weld the 
employee so closely to the organizations 
that his interests are absolutely iden- 


tical with the owner's. It fosters the 


long-range viewpoint and makes for 
an ever present interest in the wel- 
fare of the department as a_ whole. 


With profit-sharing present 
salesman over in the fact 
that a fellow worker spending 
his afternoons at the movies or over 
a pool table? He would look upon 
him as No. 3 in a boat's crew would 
look upon the man in front of him, if, 
through observing his back 
he perceived that he was not putting 
every ounce of energy into his 
stroke. Furthermore, profit-sharing 
discourages the drifters, and quick la- 
bor the 
evils of a classified department. With 


would a 
pass silence 


Was 


muscles, 


his 


turnover is one of serious 
dividends paid, say, semi-annually, no 


one is going to quit for a caprice. We 
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And she was such a good 
of business conditions. 
You understand that. 


your little tale of woe, and it 


to a copy). 


Phone your 








happened. 


We will mail the bill later. 


We hear your 
stenographer 
got married 


But there are others — skilled, intelligent, experienced 
girls—not out of a job through inefficiency, but solely because 


to some worthy girl with, perhaps, a dependent mother. 
You know the kind of homes into which these newspapers 
go. They find a welcome in YOUR home, don’t they? 
The quarter-million daily circulation of the Public Ledger 
gives you approximately a million readers (estimating four 
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will doubtless prove a godsend 
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Maybe the postman on your route won't wonder what's I 
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DVERTISING 


managers of news- 

papers, anxious to increase their 
classified and want ads, can study with 
profit an interesting advertising cam- 
paign that the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the Evening Public Ledger 
are conducting in their own columns. 
Here, indeed, is a case of a doctor tak- 
ing his own medicine. Newspapers are 
always urging other people to advertise. 
If advertising is so efficacious, why 


| 


shouldn’t newspapers themselves use it 
in solving their own problems? 

The Public Ledger believes in adver- 
tising, for the public and—for the Pub- 
lic Ledger. In this campaign, the two 
Ledgers are running advertisements 
three columns wide and eight inches 
deep. The phrase “want ads” does not 
appear in any of the copy. The cap- 
tions are human interest in character 
and have a newsy flavor. 


speak of reviving profit-sharing. On 
the site of ancient Babylon was recent- 
ly unearthed the following letter, 
which dates back thousands of years. 

\ letter concerning the distribution 
of profit shares: 


To Sin-Shamuh, 
Adad-Yarrum, 
Shunatum 
Sili-Damkina, 

and others 

speak 

Thus says Gimillum 
May Shamash preserve 
As you have heard 
since the second month 
my master has told me to distribute 
to the men the equal shares of the 
profits which are on hand 

So I put the equal shares of the 
profits which are at hand, before the 
men, on account of the order of my 
On account of you ? 
my lord has told me 


your life! 


lord 


to div ide up; 


And to my lord | spoke in this fashion 

“Let the men take the equal 

share of the profits which are on hand. 

But the men of the brickyard, I do 

not give them.” So I told the brick 

layers since two months. 

Come up and 

your case, which you have 

establish before the servants of the king. 
One salesmanager who had _ himself 


been a salesman devised a most ingeni- 
our plan which he called the point sys- 
tem designed to keep his men ever- 
lastingly at it. 

“Very few salesmen work up to the 
limit of their capacities,” he remarked. 
“And it is not to be wondered at. One 
reason is that, unlike the office man, 
no particular task is set for the sales- 
man and no one is present to see that 
he does not relax his efforts. Furth®€r- 
more, so much of his work shows no 
tangible results that he lacks the 
stimulus of seeing something accom- 
plished for every bit of effort expend- 
ed. Thus, even though a salesman be 
working a straight commission, he 
fails to work as hard as he might. To 
overcome this natural inertia we have 
adopted what we call the point sys- 
tem. The point system results in a 
salesman’s feeling that for every bit 
of work he does he receives cash as 
well as credit. The effect is immedi- 
ate and startling. The salesmen them- 
selves are surprised to see how much 
more they are really capable of doing. 
The point system is simple in theory 
but somewhat intricate in practice. We 
select a certain easy-selling line and 
credit each salesman with one point 
for each dollar’s worth of sales of 
that article. Other lines which sell 
with more difficulty are credited with 
several points per dollar sale. This 
overcomes the tendency of a man’s 
thinking only of gross sales and doing 
a big business which shows but a small 
net profit. 

“In addition to awarding points per 
actual sales, we give ten for each call, 
each report rendered, etc. This means 
that the salesmen feel that every ounce 
of work they do counts for something 
tangible. It's a splendid antidote for 
that 4 o'clock tired feeling. Some men 
might, of course, succumb to the temp- 
tation of padding, but an occasional 
check-up serves to cover this point. 
This system has greatly increased our 
sales and our salesmen’s earnings. 

That this plan or some adaptation of 
it could be applied to a classified corps 
is obvious. 

Payment of salesmen in classified is a 
subject deserving of the most serious 
study. There is a one right method for 
every paper. It is the method which 
considers the human factor and which 
results in more space for the paper and 
more money for the salesman. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is an axiom that the 
higher the grade salesman employed, 
the better for the employer. The ter- 
ritory lies there, a definite factor. If 
a $40 a week man will get three times 
as much business out of it, what a 
mistake to permit a $20 a week man 
to monopolize it. 
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“HARD ROAD” RURAL DELIVERY BUILDS 
SUBURBAN CIRCULATION 





Three-I Association Told That Truck Distribution Is More Regular 
and Faster Than By Rail—How Children 
Work For Bicycles 





By SIDNEY D. LONG 


Manager of Business and Circulation, Wichita (Kan.) Eagle 


HE Three-i Circulation Managers 

Association’s semi-annual conven- 
tion, held in the Hotel La Salle in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 18th, considered important 
circulation topics of special interest to 
Illinois, Indiana and Iowa papers. It 
was one of the first associations to or- 
ganize for educational circulation devel- 
opment by exchange of experiences. 
Many of the circulations represented by 
the members interlock or go parallel or 
are active competitors. Yet gathering 
together under one roof in the conven- 
tion and sitting around the same table, 
breaking bread together, they exchange 
ideas that are building up the publishers’ 
best interests, perfecting service, and 
giving strength to their circulation. 


One of the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion, “Hard Roads,” is assuming 
many circulation managers’ thought and 
effort and experiment all over the coun- 
try, It was discussed from an afternoon 
paper standpoint by Fred V. Schuch, 
circulation manager of the Springfield 
(Ill.) Register. He said in part: 


“We are now in the eighth month of this 
experiment and can state that afternoon de- 
livery to individual subscribers, while highly 
successful, inasmuch as it gives to the su- 
burban reader a complete newspaper with to- 
day’s news and markets, it is not profitable 
because of the scarcity of rural homes along 
the average hard road. 

“In the ordinary rural division, the cost to 
the publisher usually ends with the securing 
of the business; but with hard road delivery, 
securing the business is only the original 
cost. After that, there is an upkeep to be 
maintained, and our experience has been that 
this upkeep is expensive. The largest item 1s 
automobile expense. Piney 

“Now, you ask why we keep it up if it is 
not profitable. Bear in mind that the fore- 
going refers to the delivery of individual sub- 
scribers only. By an individual subscriber, we 
mean one who would come under the classi- 
fication of “suburban carrier’ under the rules 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. There 
are located on the State Register hard road 
route four towns in which heretofore the 
State Register was unable to maintain car- 
rier or dealer distribution because of the ex- 
tremely poor railroad connections. This con- 
dition is purely local and you probably would 
not find a similar one in a hundred other 
cities. F 

“We are now entering these towns via the 
hard road route; the truck driver delivering 
the bundles to the dealer or carrier. This 
dispatch enables us to go into these towns 
with papers, a complete edition containing to- 
day’s markets, etc., not later than 4 p. m., 
when before, when we depended upon railroads, 
we did not get there until after 6 p. m.— By 
this early service we have more than tripled 
our circulation in these particular towns, and 
prospects for further increases are good. 


The “go gettum spirit” of W. H. Con- 
radt, Decatur Review, of the member- 
ship and program committees, not only 
brought brother Bob Dyer, Peoria Jour- 
nal-Transcript, into the association, but 
got him on the program with a most 
interesting paper on the bicycle con- 
test. In explaining his plan, he said: 


“Canvassers were out of the question, for 
the town had been worked to death. I de- 
cided that my only chance lay in getting 
hundreds of kiddies to work, but what to offer 
them was a problem. I tried roller skates, 
circus tickets and heaven only knows what I 
didn’t try. About this time I received a cir- 
cular from a bicycle mpc telling me that 
a certain paper had taken all subscribers that 
were running around loose in town into their 
fold with bicycles. Several other bike con- 
cerns followed shortly with attractive propo- 
sitions, but I decided to use the first make of 
wheel. I rented an amusement park for a 
whole day. We ran coupons in the Journal- 
Transcript telling the kiddies to come out and 
have the time of their lives. We had every 
kiddie in town wild two days before the big 
event. The day before the big treat we broke 
our first full page announcement of the bi- 
cycle contest. We told the children that we 
would have the wheels on display on the 
grounds and invited them to come out and 


handle them, sit on the seats and make the 
wheels go round. 

“We enrolled over 700 children in one day 
at the park. 

“Every child had to sign his or her name 
to enter the contest. hen they signed we 
handed them 10 subscription blanks. We did 
this for the reason that I feared that if I gave 
them 30 slips all at once they would count 
them and get cold feet at the man-sized job 
ahead of them. I also wanted them to drop 
into the office occasionally, for I felt that a 
word of encouragement after they had picked 
up ten orders would help them along on the 
next ten and so on. 

“If his prospect would not fall for the first 
appeal then the child was coached to follow 
this up with a more personal appeal. It ran 
along something like this: ‘Gee, but I would 
be the proudest kid in Peoria if at the end 
of this week I could ride home on a new bi- 
cycle and tell my mamma and daddy that I 
had earned it through my own efforts.’ That 
child appeal 
that the smoothest tongued 
not even get a rise out of. 

“We also gave the children a slip upon 
which was printed the Peoria Journal and 
Transcript’s slogan, ‘It can be done in 1921. 
Get your bike.’ ” 

“We found that many children started like 
fire engines, then lost their steam at the end 
of two weeks. To these we sent a bright, 
short letter of encouragement and an invita- 
tion to come in and talk things over. One of 
the vital points of a contest of this kind is to 
keep your records in such shape that you can 
almost tell the color of the hair of the sub- 
scribers that the kids have turned in. They 
will telephone and call at the office a dozen 
times a day to find out if the four orders 
they turned in were good. We kept our orders 
verified as fast as they came in, for to tell 
a child who had turned in 20 orders that 
you hadn’t had time to verify them would be 
an invitation to slow up until you had 
caught up. 

“The result was that about 300 children out 
of the 800 actually produced from one to 29 
orders each, while but 41 bicycles were awarded. 


salesman could 


opens doors and pocket books , 


“I have been informed by the cycle com- 
pany that 5 per cent is a fair average. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch doubled that figure, 
but demanded 10 less orders per wheel than 
we did. Some newspapers that demanded 
35 averaged 5 per cent wheel awards: but 
others were not so successful. Thirty orders 
is enough to slow up a man, let alone a child. 
You can rest assured that only child enthu- 
siasm would keep one working, for in some 
cases two months elapsed before the child 
earned a bike. We secured through the bike 
contest over 2,200 orders. Children who did 
not earn the bicycle were paid 25 cents in 
cash for every okehed order turned in. We 
found at the close of the contest that every six 
months daily and Sunday order had cost us 
about 72 cents per order or about 20 per cent 
of the revenue each order would earn.” 


Walter Hoots, Decatur Herald, pre- 
sented the matter of “Welfare Work, 
Boy Scouts, Banquets, etc., to Speed up 
the Boys to Get New Business. Prizes 
for boys; Contests for Boys.” He said: 


“The circulation manager or the city circu- 
lation manager should have his desk so lo- 
cated that carrier boys can conveniently come 
to him daily with their troubles. Helpful per- 
sonal contact between the circulation manager 
and the carrier organization is a big factor 
in the success of any circulation department. 
Valuable suggestions and complaints are fre- 
quently lost to you because it is necessary 
for them to pass through subordinates before 
reaching you. 

“It is boy nature to insist that the cause 
they champion be without equal in its field. 
They want something to rally around—some- 
thing to talk about and point with pride to 
their boy friends. If you realize this fact, 
you can put it into practice in your depart- 
ment. 

“The question arises: ‘What are your out- 
standing characteristics to talk up to the 
carrier?’ Perhaps it is your generally recog- 
nized fairness and squareness as a newspaper; 
erhaps it is your well known interest in 
cont affairs; maybe you boost the interests of 
boy scouts more strongly than your compe- 
titor; perhaps it is the welfare work you are 
doing among your carriers or it may be that 
you have winning carrier athletic teams. 

“At any rate, it must be something worth 
while to the juvenile mind if you wish to build 
prestige for your paper among the boy popula- 
tion of your city. And not only must your 
carrier department be handled with a view to 
attracting and dominating the minds of the 
boys, but your editoria) features should, to a 
certain extent, cater to boyish preferences. 

“Probably the easiest and quickest way to 
reach boys is by means of athletics. All boys’ 
directors are agreed upon this fact. There- 
fore, let your boy department be well repre- 
sented in your city’s athletic events. 








NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE CIRCULATORS 








HE HOUSTON CHRONICLE in 

its twentieth anniversary number, 
published October 16, carried a full- 
page picture of its building on the front 
page of the rotogravure section. It is 
a reproduction of a unique night photo- 
graph. On the second page of this 
same section, are pictures of some of 
the men who direct the activities of the 
Chronicle. The picture of M. E. Fos- 
ter, founder, president and publisher, 


holds the prominent position on the - 


page. Among the group is John B. Cox, 
circulation manager of the Chronicle. 
Mr. Cox is well known to nearly all of 
the I. C. M. A. members as one of the 
earliest members and boosters of the 
international body. 

* *~ + 


The Philadelphia North American is 
conducting a salesmanship club cam- 
paign for new subscriptions, comprising 
$46,000 in awards. The North Ameri- 
can will give something to everyone who 
joins the salesmanship club. The first 
grand award is a $7,000 McClatchy home. 
Other awards are 17 automobiles, 16 of 
which are offered as grand prizes and 
one as a special award. In addition, 
there are 55 cash prizes, a $300 purse of 
gold, a motorcycle and a cash commis- 
sion. A cash commission of 10 per cent 
will be paid to all active, non-prize win- 
ning members. An active member is 
one who turns in at least two new sub- 
scriptions during the last week of the 


campaign. x * * 


The following newspapers are using 
club offers at this time, with monthly 
magazines for women, boys’, and farm 
magazines: Oklahoma City News, Chi- 
cago Journal, Salina (Kan.) Journal, 


Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, Grand Rap- 
ids (Mich.) Press. Des Moines (Ia.) 
News. * * * 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 
is conducting a puzzle contest, giving 
an automobile and cash prizes for the 
correct solution af puzzle pictures. The 
first three prizes are $35 each if no sub- 
scriptions are sent for the Pioneer 
Press. However, the first three prizes 
when one subscription is sent, are $350 
for each prize. There are 15 prizes, 
ranging from $2 to $15, with one sub- 
scription, while with two subscriptions 
are sent the first, second and third 
prizes are $1,000 each. The winner of 
the first $1,000 cash prize will have the 
privilege of choosing between the 
$1,000 in cash and a new 1922 automo- 
bile, value $1,850. 

x* * * 

The Oklahoma City News gave out a 
few very timely hints to their carrier 
boys when they go out to solicit for 
new subscriptions. They are as fol- 


lows: 

(1) Have a necktie, on. 

(2) Have your hair combed. 

(3) Have your face washed. 

(4) Have your shoes shined. 

(5) Have an Oklahoman or Times 
with you. 

(6) Have a pad of paper. 

(7) Have a pencil. 

(8) Know the features of your 
paper. x * * 


The Vancouver (B. C.) Daily World 
requires their carriers to furnish the 
full name and address of the subscrib- 
ers who discontinue subscriptions on 
their city routes. 


“Boost your carrier athletic teams through 
your news columns, especially so if uniquely 
uniformed and coached. Don’t be afraid of 
asking your sporting editor for space. 

“Our feature contests of the past summer 
were a two-day automobile trip to Illinois 
State Park and Starved Rock and a one-day 
trip to the State Capitol. Both trips were 
carefully conducted, competent guides lectured 
on the interesting points, laying particular 
stress on the educational features. 

“Other good seasonable events are bicycle 
contests, baseball contest, July 4th fireworks 
contest and the Thanksgiving turkey contest. 

“There is just one recipe for a successful 
contest. 

“Plans—A carefully planned contest, taking 
into consideration: 

“Time elapsed since last contest. 

“Whether contest is seasonable. 

“Prizes to be given—amount to be allowed 
for each subscription. 

“Rules and regulations. 

“Careful verification of all business. 

“Starting contest with a bang. 

“Tnitial announcement. 

“‘(a) Newspaper ads, if a general contest. 


“(b) If for carriers only—a letter or a 
banquet or a mass meeting designed to create 
enthusiasm. 


“Getting your second wind. 

“Ways and means of continued publicity 
through contest. 

“Repetition of rules and regulations in the 
interest of a clear understanding. 

“Keeping up interest and enthusiasm.” 


One subject to the program has been 
on a good many circulation managers’ 
association programs for several years. 
It requires attention, owing to the fact 
that it involves considerable expense. 
This topic is “the colored comic supple- 
ment.” The census shows that there 
are from four to five in every family 
and that from two to three of those are 
children who enjoy the comics, and the 
pages have helped the grown-ups to be 
young again. W. C. Hunter, circula- 
tion manager of the Quincy Whig-Jour- 
nal, read a paper on the subject of “Does 
the Result of a Colored Comic Supple- 
ment Justify the Expense?” He gave 
the following illustrations: 


“The Quincy Journal and Whig were con- 
solidated with a five-day evening paper, pre- 
date edition, and a Sunday morning edition. 
Before the consolidation the Whig was a 
morning and Sunday paper, and its sub- 
scribers were accustomed to the comic sec- 
tion. About six months ago, we discontinued 
two inside pages of our comic section, and 
substituted a page of fashions and a page of 
short stories, puzzles, etc. The roar that was 
received from all parts of our territory and 
the stops from our city subscribers made us 
switch back to the four-page comic as soon 
as possible. 

“At another we decided to make a 
change in our comics, and the first Sunday 
the change was made our carriers informed 
us that our comics were no good, and the 
kicks from our subscribers proved that the 
carriers were right. Our comics are or- 
dered from St. Louis, and the number re- 
quirel must be ordered two and three weeks 
ahead. A large sale or an increase in circu- 
lation during a two-week period will often make 
us short on comics. e have gone through 
our single wraps and pulled those going out- 
side of our territory, thinking because they 
were so far away they would never miss the 
comic or at least we would not hear about 
it, but we do—by letter or a personal call. 

‘Our-comics are contracted for by the 
thousands, and like everything else used in 
the making of a newspaper, the price is high. 
Several extra boys are used on Sunday morn- 
ings for inserting. All of our mail, morning 
and evening editions, is cut on the comic sec- 
tion on Saturday, and arranged for Sunday 
dispatch, which, on account of Sunday train 
service, must be routed differéntly. y this 
method of handling, we have no mail to cut 
on Sunday mornings, and our regular mailing 
boys, are used for inserting. 

“Summing it all up from the experience 
I have had with the comic section, the past 
sixteen months, has proven, that where the 
subscribers are accustomed to a comic section, 
it is a good thing and you cannot get along 
without it; but if you have never used it, 
and competition does not force you to do so, 
don’t start, for the expense and extra work 
is high for the number of new subscribers that 
it will add to your lists, and if you start 
it must be continued.” 


“How a Newspaper in a Large City 
Can Secure R. F. D. Subscriptions,” was 
discussed in an able manner by Charles 
Payne, circulation manager of the Indi- 
anapolis Star. He said: 


methods have been used by news- 
papers to build up R. F. D. circulation. Bar- 
gain-day offers, premiums and contests are 
used frequently by many newspapers. First 
we will take the bargain-day offer. We do not 
believe that there are good reasons why any 
publisher can justify himself for selling his 
aper lower than the wholesale agents’ rate. 

ost bargain-day offers are conducted at a 
great loss and the circulation secured is not 
permanent. Unless the offer is repeated each 
year, it is almost impossible to renew. 

“It is er policy to make a special rate 
to the R. F. D. subscriber, somewhere between 
the wholesale dealers’ rate and the rate eet 

e 


time 


“Many 


papers delivered by carriers in cities. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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U. S. SUPREME COURT MADE NEW LAW 
IN ELWELL CONTEMPT CASE 





Overthrows Theory That Reporter’s News Sources Are Privileged, 
Which Has Been Upheld by Lower Courts Actively 
and by Inference 





By FRANK LEROY BLANCHARD 


UCH interest has been aroused in 

newspaper circles by the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court, reported in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
last week, declining to consider an appeal 
brought by Hector T. Elwell as city 
editor of the Chicago American, con- 
victed of contempt of court for refusing 
to identify for a Federal Grand Jury the 
person who had written an article for 
that newspaper in which it was stated 
that Dr. William H. Sage, head of the 
Chicago Bureau, Anti-narcotic Bureau, 
was to be indicted. Mr. Elwell had been 
sentenced by Federal Judge Carpenter to 
pay $500 or go to jail, but a stay had been 
secured pending the appeal. 

His refusal to reveal the name of the 
writer was based on the ground that a 
newspaper man as well as the doctor, 
the lawyer or the priest had the right to 
hold as sacred such information as is 
imparted to him in confidence and that 
to force him to reveal it would be to 
force him to act in breach of trust. 


Under the highest court’s decision Mr. 
Elwell will be compelled to pay the fine 
of $500 or go to jail. If he wants to 
emphasize his dissapproval of the posi- 
tion taken by the court in a way that 
will, perhaps, impress the public, he will 
serve a prison term. 

Hitherto the lower courts have been 
inclined to recognize the justice of the 
contention of the newspaper publishers 
that communications between editors and 
persons furnishing important informa- 
tion are privileged. 

Judge Baldwin, of the United States 
Circuit sitting in Chicago in 1917, ruled 
that no newspaper can be forced to dis- 
close the sources of its information con- 
tained in articles it publishes, and that 
no one can be forced to tell who wrote 
the articles. The case before the court 
was one in which the garment manu- 
facturers attempted to trace the author- 
ship of a story ascribed to Ben Schles- 
inger, president of the Garment Workers 
Union, in regard to a garment workers’ 
strike. 

Although there have been a number 
of cases of arrest and sentencing of ed- 
itors and reporters for contempt of court 
for refusing to reveal the names of per- 
sons who have furnished them important 
information in only a few instances has 
the sentence been carried out. One of 
these was that of the editor of the Bos- 
ton Transcript who, 25 years ago, went 
to jail rather than pay the fine inflicted 
by the court for contempt. The usual 
procedure in cases of this kind appar- 
ently has been commitment for contempt, 
appeal, and habeas corpus proceedings, 
after which the cases seem to have faded 
away. 

John K. Walbridge, publisher of the 
Saratoga (N. Y.) Saratogian, and Jesse 
M. Cavanaugh, a reporter, early in 1920 
were found guilty of contempt of court 

for refusing to divulge the sources of in- 
formation upon which articles on gam- 
bling in Saratoga appearing in that news- 
paper were based. In their own defense 
they claimed that such information was 
confidential and privileged and asserted 
that officials who do not want to enforce 
the law, and violators of the law them- 
selves, would like no better weapon than 
to learn from what sources information 
of this kind is obtained. Neither of those 


newspaper men have gone to jail or paid 
the fine decreed by the court. 

A notable case was that of George 
Burdick, city editor of the New York 
Tribune, and William L. Curtin, a re- 
porter, who were brought before the 
Federal Grand Jury which was conduct- 
ing an investigation into alleged customs 
frauds and interrogated as to the sources 
of information upon which certain 
charges were made in that newspaper. 
They refused to answer the questions on 
the ground that the Grand Jury was not 
investigating a crime but was using its 
powers to aid the government in taking 
disciplinary measure against officials who 
had given the information. 

The government it should be stated, 
regarded the giving of this particular in- 
formation as a violation of the Treasury 
Department regulation adopted in 1908 
which prohibited the making public of 
official matters or discussing such mat- 
ters with persons having no connection 
with the department without the author- 
ity of the Treasury. 


Subsequently, Burdick and Curtin 


or November 5 


, 1921 
again refused to give the desired inform- 
ation on the ground that it would incrim- 
inate them. Much to their surprise the 
President of the United States, at the 
request of the District Attorney, issued 
pardons to them for any crimes they 
may have committed. It was the pur- 
pose of the District Attorney to use Bur- 
dick and Curtin as witnesses in identify- 
ing the Treasury employe who had 
talked. 

The newspaper men refused to accept 
the pardons and were again taken before 
the Grand Jury and interrogated. On 
their refusal to name the persons who 
had furnished them the information they 
were brought before Judge Hand of the 
U. S. District Court, who adjudged them 
guilty of contempt. 

When the case came before the U. S. 
Supreme Court on appeal that tribunal 
reversed the decision of the lower court. 

Another interesting case was that of 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune whose 
editors were subpoened to appear before 
the Board of Public Safety to furnish 
language daily newspapers of the city 
is a problem yet unsolved. 

Retail merchants have been unusually 
the names of persons who gave them 
information in regard to an alleged police 
joy ride. They refused to divulge the 
names of their informants except upon 
the order of the circuit court, as pro- 
vided in the statutes of the state, on the 
ground that the communication of news 
received by newspapers and newspaper 
men was considered confidential by them, 








TRAINING PRINTERS IN NORTHWEST 








ITH a battery of ten 

machines, web and platen presses 
steoreotyping department, hand com 
position department, class rooms, and all 
of the adjuncts of a fully equipped 
printing and publishing establishment, 
the Northwest School of Printing, Inc.. 
has opened at Spokane, Wash. It is 
backed by a company composed of the 
following Spokane employing printers 
James A. McKee, McKee Printing Com- 
pany; George Ross, printing firm of 
Peterson & Ross; Walter N. Burns, 
Shaw-Borden Company; Harry Hughes, 
National Printing Company, and Max 
Tonn. Mr. Tonn, with many years’ ex- 
perience as mechanical superintendent, 
heads the instruction class. 

The school is stated to have the en 
dorsement of a large percentage of the 
printing interests of the Pacific North- 
west. Its location was picked with a 


linotype 


view to serve to the best advantage 


the four Northwest states and British 
Columbia. 

It will closely follow the curriculum 
ind course of study originated by the 
Macon (Ga.) School of Printing, 

“In the same manner that the officers’ 
training schools during the world war 
dispensed with frills and unessentials, 
and developed officers who could lead 
men and fight after a few months in a 
training camp,” said Mr. Tonn, “we will 


train linotype operators to the point 
where they can give satisfaction and 
earn good salaries in thirteen weeks 


We will do this by the elimination oi 
all frills and practices not pertaining 
directly to mastery of the trade. It 
will take longer to train printers than 
machine operators, but we will train 
them in considerably less than half th: 
time required under the old apprentice- 
ship system.” 
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and that they were under a moral ob- 
ligation to protect the sources of their 
information as far forth as it was possi- 
ble for them to do so. The case was not 
prosecuted to a decision. 


FREE DAILY IN CLEVELAND 


Department Stores Combine in 16-Page 
Paper Without News 


Retail merchants of Cleveland are try- 
ing an interesting co-operative adver- 
tising plan. Saturday the first issue of 
a weekly paper containing 16 pages of 
general advertising was distributed to 
Clevelanders, deliveries being made at 
their homes. 

The venture is a co-operative one and 
Sam B. Anson, advertising and publicity 
man, is handling the project. The larg- 
est department stores in Cleveland have 
joined issue in taking plenty of display 
space in the new weekly which contains 
no straight news matter. 

Whether or not the plan will ulti- 
mately result in a “saving” of cash paid 
by the advertisers to the three English 
liberal during the past several months 
in featuring special bargain sales and 
other merchandising drives in the daily 
papers, two-page advertisements not be- 
ing ususual in some issues of one of the 
three dailies. 

Mr. Anson is an experienced news 
paper man who turned from editing 
big business. 


WORLD STAFF DINES McCABE 


Classified Advertising Manager Joined 
New York Paper 35 Years Ago 


A luncheon to celebrate the 34th 
anniversary of Frank McCabe as a 
member of the New York World organ- 
ization was given by members of the 
classified advertising staff, of which he 
is manager, October 31. A gold watch 
with an engraved inscription and a chain 
were presented to Mr. McCabe. Don ( 
Seitz, business manager of the World, 
and J. Angus Shaw, treasurer, made 
speeches appreciative of the efficiency 
and loyalty of Mr, McCabe’s work 
George Meyer was toastmaster. 

Mr. McCabe went into business when 
nine years old, on the death of hi 
father, to support his sisters. He joined 
the World as an office boy in 1885, was 
promoted to the cashier’s department 
and for a time was manager of the 
Harlem office in 125th street. He as- 
sumed his present duties in 1910. 


Council Gets Atholstan Case 


By a judgment rendered recently in 
the Superior Court, Montreal, com- 
plaints made by various landowners 
against the Central Park Company, con- 
trolled by Lord Atholstan, owner of the 
Star, must be taken before the newly 
elected City Council. The Central Park 
company asked the city to grant it 
several feet of Anderson street in the 
heart of the city, to enable the expan- 
sion of the new newspaper office build- 
ing being erected on this street. Neigh- 
boring landowners on Anderson street 
took the case into court. 


Howard Buys Long Island Weekly 


Edward Percy Howard, editor of the 
American Press Association, this week 
bought the Lynbrook (N. Y.) South 
Shore Press and will conduct it as a 
strictly local Republican newspaper. H« 
will put a managing editor and plant 
superintendent in change and will in- 
stall new equipment and move the plant 
to more commodious quarters. Mr. 
Howard was last spring elected presi- 
dent of the village. 
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PAPER COSTS NOT 


Editor 
REDUCED ENOUGH 


TO WARRANT LOWER AD RATES 





If Publishers Heed Demands of Advertisers for Cut in Charges, 
They Will Have to Increase Them Later, N. A. N. E. ~ 
Members Believe 





By RALPH PERRY 


. IWERED paper costs will not have 

a tendency to bring down adver- 
tising rates, in the opinion of many N. 
A. N. E. members, and should advertis- 
ing rates be temporarily decreased, it 
will mean that they must by necessity 
go higher later. Admitting that a _ re- 
duction at this time might increase the 
volume, the publisher in the long run 
would have to increase the rate, and it 
is predicted that rates will be higher 
two or three years from now. 

One indirect but contributing factor 
supporting the contenfion that rates 
must is the rapidly increasing cir 
culation of the large consumers of 
paper. Wath this increase 

subsequent increase in lineage, 
inevitable that the old story ot 
“shortage” will again crop up and costs 
will soar. 


rise, 


newsprint 
and a 
it is 


As one publisher puts it: 

“During the past few years we have 
made increases in advertising rates, 
made necessary principally on account 
of increases in circulation, but 
recently on account of increased 
f production. 


mor 
cost 
4 


“At this time there had been no de- 
crease in the cost of labor or other ele 
ments entering into the production « 


the paper and there have been increases 
recently in postage expenses. However 
with contracts for paper now in hand, 
we will have a slight decrease in paper 
costs during the latter part of the year 
In the meanwhile, we © still have 
quite a quantity of high-priced paper on 
hand, and when we have received the 
benefit of the reduction we anticipate 
our paper costs will still be considerably 


over 100 per cent more per ton tha 
the cost in pre-war times.” 
This publisher sounds the keynote 


that is before other publishers. True. 
there may be a lower paper market, but 
as in the case of this paper, its con 
tracts still leave high-priced paper. It 
is not reasonable to presume that this 
paper will offer a decreased rate until 
it has at least enjoyed some of the re 
sults of more advantageous contracts. 
And circulation costs are going to be 
greater because a vast majority of news- 
papers throughout the country are an- 
nouncing lower subscription rates. 1 
is fair to assume that if a five-cent 
paper brings so many thousand circula 
tion, a paper costing less, and of the 
same quality will bring more. 
Increased circulation naturally means 
increased lineage if the paper is t 
prosper. One publisher has answere’ 
the query of local advertisers as t 
whether there will be lower advertising 
rates in the following announcement: 
“By anticipating lower rates at which we 
will be able to secure paner, we wish to give 
advertisers so far as possible the benefit of any 
reduction in production costs that we may 
secure. Therefore, effective November 1, cov- 
ering October advertising bills, we will give 
to display advertisers a cash discount of 8 
per cent, provided hills for advertising are paid 
not later than the 15th of the month following 
that in which the advertising appears. This 
reduction amownts to over 14 cents ner inch 
daily and nearly 17 cents per inch Sunday or 
over $23 per page daily and nearly $27 per 
page Sunday 
“We are giving this reduction to our adver- 
tisers in the shape of a cash discount for the 
reason that every item used in the production 
of a newspaper calls for spot cash. Paper 
bills, postage bills, freight bills, wages, etc., 
necessitate ready cash for each day in the 
week. In order to favor our advertisers with 
this reduction and at the same time provide 
the funds necessary to meet our current 





R. PERRY conducts in Eprtor & 

Puspiisner each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives) a round 
table discussion on matters of inter- 
relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising space. Criticism or com- 
ment on any views expressed and con- 
tributions should be sent to the office 
of the president of the N.A.N.E., Star- 
Telegram, Forth Worth, Tex. 


& Publisher for November 5, 











obligations, we are putting the reduction in 
rate in the form of a cash discount. The ex- 
treme narrow margin per inch on which we 





1921 
because several publishers of small 
dailies have indicated that they have 
gotten much good out of the discussions 
regarding; the problems of the large 
dailies, which in a sense were only the 
prcblems of the smaller ones on a larger 
scale. 

However, it is believed that at least 
one day of the session will be devoted to 
the discussion of problems of variou 
papers, classed according to circulation 
the discussions being progressive, so 
that the thoughts brought up in the 
lower classifications can be enlarged and 
elaborated as the discussions progress 

Among the problems suggested for 
this series of conferences are those of 
local display, special pages, co-opera~ 
tion and the old question as to whether 
it is better to hire solicitors on a straight 
salary or on a drawing account and 
straight commission. 

Along with the dicussions devote’ 
specially to the benefits of the small’: 





A. L. 


definitely decided upon. 


follows: 


tions committee, chairman. 


Managers, chairman. 
York World, chairman. 


later. 


presiding. 





THE MILWAUKEE N. A. N. E. PROGRAM 





A! THE SEMI-ANNUAL meeting of the National Association of Newspaper 
Executives, held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, October 29, President 
Shuman of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, presiding, the program for 
the annual convention, to take place in connection with the convention of the 
Associated Alvertising Clubs of the World, in Milwaukee, June, 1922, was 


There will be six sessions, three open and three closed, arranged as 


Meeting with members of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
(closed), M. E. Foster of the Houston Chronicle, chairman of the agency rela- 


Meeting with advertising agencies not members of the A. A. A. A. (closed), 
Frank Carroll, Indianapolis News, chairman. 

Discussion of classified advertising (open), L. J. Boughner, of the Chicago 
Daily News, president of the National Association of Newspaper Classified 

Discussion of Merchandising Service (open), B. L. Chapman of the New 


Discussion of local advertising problems (open), chairman to be announced 


General business session for election of officers and selection of next meet- 
ing place, resolutions (closed), A. L. 


Shuman, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 








are doing business with the reduced rate in 
effect makes it absolutely necessary that we 


adopt this method.’ 
* * * 
Vy ERCHANT’S editions are valuable 
auxiliaries for the newspaper’s 
effort to interest national advertisers, 


but more especially, to sell the dealer o1 
the value of newspaper advertising is 
the opinion of an Illinois member o/ 
N. A. N. E. who believes this subject 
should come up for discussion at the 
Milwaukee convention. 

This member says: 

“A point to be taken up is the mer 
chant’s editions that are published b 
the merchandising departments. These 
are valuable publications and are doing 
more today to develop new accounts in 


national advertising than any other 
force. 
“The merchant's editions should not 


be considered as a bait to draw in new 
advertising accounts. Its main purpose 
is to sell the dealer on the value o/ 
newspaper advertising and keep him in- 
formed as to the advertising that is be- 
ing placed for him and aid him in every 
way possible in merchandising his prod- 
ucts.” 
7 os * 
ORE time for the discussion of the 
problems of the small daily seems 
to be the thought of many N. A. N. E. 
members in the course of their sugges- 
tions as to what will make the coming 
Milwaukee convention the most inter- 
esting, and of course the most valuable. 
This opinion is by no means universal, 


groups of papers, several members havc 
referred to the address of John Sulliva: 
ci the A. N. A. in which he stated that 
national advertisers were using news 
papers more in 1921 owing to the fac 
that they had beén forced to do this 

order to build up a dealer distributio 
and create a consumer’s demand as 
economically as possible. He furthe: 
stated that next year, when it was no 
so important to work so intensively, they 
would probably use more magazine 
space than they did newspaper space. 

One member sized up the situation as 
follows: 

“After newspapers have become suc’ 
essential publications in times of « 
pression it is all the more logical that 
newspapers should be given first prefer- 
ence, no matter what the conditions o 
the times, and one of the things tha 
should be brought up before the Mi! 
waukee meeting is some form of c 
centrated effort on the part of the new 
papers to thoroughly sell the nationa 
advertisers on the fact that newspaper 
should receive first consideration. ~* 
other forms of advertising, magazines, 
billboards, ete., should be of seconda: 
importance.” 

Another member believes thorough’) 
in a substantial sessions with the adver 
tising agencies, and thinks that with 
good get-together session some present 
misunderstandings might be reconciled. 

x * * 
PLENDID results are already being 
accomplished by N. A. N. E. vice- 
presidents in the membership campaign 





now running, and the president’s predic- 
tion of a close 100 per cent membership 
by “Milwaukee 1922” seems to be 
assured fact. 

Vice-presidents are displaying no little 
originality in their letters to non-mem- 
bers, in the solicitation for affiliation 
and the results are very gratifying to 
headquarters. 

One striking letter sent out recently 
was by Vice-president Hoyt F. Boylan, 
advertising manager of the Pitt 
burg Headlight. His letter follows :- 


“*We would like to place a 5,000-line con 
tract with your paper, but your rate is too 
high.’ 

“‘Other papers are running the enclosed 
news items fous: if you will agree to run them 
free we will give you a contract.’ 

“We have worked hard to get this account, 
we must make good for our client; we believe 
if you get local dealers to connect up it will 
assure success. Please advise how many deal- 
ers you can secure to tie up with our adver 
tising, before we place the business.’ 

“The above are extracts from letters which 
we have received recently. We have every 
reason to believe you receive them also. They 
make a fellow scratch his head and wonder 
what to do. 

“There is an association called the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, one 
department of this club being the National 
Association of Newspaper Executives. 

“One of the functions of the N. A. N. E. 
is to help correct these abuses. The N. A. 
N. E. is carrying on a work that is beneficial 
to every newspaper in the United States. The 
enclosed booklet tells its own story. Won't 
you please read it? 

“We are on a drive right now for new 
members and as Vice-president for the State 
of Kansas I am writing asking you to lend 
your support and assistance in boosting the 
good cause along.” 


Another excellent letter of solicitation 
has ben sent non-members by Vice- 
president C. P. Slane, general manager 
of the Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Transcript 
Mr. Slane brings out forcibly the value 
of the sessions of N. A. N. E., which 
he has attended. In his letter he say 


“At the National Association of Newspaper 
Execut'ves corventon at Atlanta last June, 
I was elected Vice-president of the association 
for the State of Illinois. There was a large 
attendance of newspaper publishers, managers 
and advertising managers from all over the 
United States. Newspaper men also from Hon- 
olulu were there. 

“Next June the convention is to be held at 
Milwaukee. These conventions deal with most 
every problem relative to the advertising end 
of a newspaper and discussions are lead by 
some of the most successful newspaper men in 
the country. The writer has attended most of 
these conventions during the past five years 
and not in a single instance has he returned 
home without many ideas, any one of which 
meant a saving of many times the expense and 
time taken in attending these conventions to 
his newspapers, but also made is possible to 
realize additional profits from new _ ideas 
gathered. 

“Many Illinois newspaper men attended the 
convention at Atlanta. We hope that more 
will attend in Milwaukee next June. The 
principles and reasons for the N. A. N. E. 
are set forth in the inclosed pamphlet. It is 
the desire of all Illinois newspaper publishers 
who are now members to show a solid front 
with 100 per cent membership of every news- 
paper in the state of Illinois. We need you to 


help us put this across. Write me you will 
be with us.” 

These sample letters above indicate 
that these two vice-presidents realize 


the need for the closest co-operation be- 
tween publishers. From time to time I 
have shown on this page striking ex- 
amples of unusual requests made news- 
papers by advertising agencies and 
others for services, clearly without the 
jurisdiction of the newspaper to grant 

Naturally the agency wants to make 
as good a showing as possible for his 
client, and, in the words of the wise old 
bird, he puts over what he can get away 
with. The advertiser very often is mis- 
led into believing that an advertising 
contract carries with it the right to the 
news and editorial columns of a news- 
paper, but in all probability that same 
advertiser, reading his home paper in 
his own library, would be the first to 
criticise that home paper if the columns 
were full of “complimentary reading 
matter” about another’s product. Then 
too, each service granted the advertiser 
becomes a charge against the advertiser 
himself, because of the paper’s increased 
functioning costs. In the long run, it 


works out to nobody’s advantage, be- 
cause the ultimate consumer is the one 
who pays the bill. 
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DEAN OF AGENTS HONORED 


Baltimore Ad Club Dines Milbourne, 
Who Started Agency in 1865 





L. Jeff Milbourne, 75 years old and 
the dean of advertising men of Balti- 
more, was the 
central figure of 
interesting cére- 
monies at one 
of the recent 
Wednesday lun- 
cheons of the 
Advertising Club 
of that city. 

In recognition 
of the 56th an- 
niversary of the 
date when he 
entered the ad- L. Jere Wixaowens 
vertising busi- 
ness, he was made the guest of honor 
at the luncheon, was presented an en- 
graved silver pencil, a set of resolutions 
expressing the esteem and affection in 
which his associates held him, and was 
made an honorary life member of the 
club. It was the first honorary life 
membership the club had ever conferred 
upon anyone 

Born in Shelltown, on the eastern 
shore of M arvland, he started out as 


a boy of 15 to be a carriage and harness 
An accident impaired his health 
and required him to visit Baltimore to 
be treated by physicians. He gave up 
his trade and entered the employ of the 
Sun. He remained there for 11 years 
then established the Milbourne ad- 
vertising at that time the only 
advertising agency south of Philadelphia 


maker 


and 
\gency, 


and one of 12 agencies in the whole 
country, among them N. W. Ayer & 
Son, of Philadelphia, George P. Rowell 
& Co., and S. M. Pe'tingill. He still 
conducts it. 

Among the first national clients he 
had were Charles A. Vogeler, of St. 
Jacob's Oil fame, Pyles Pearline and 
Coca Cola. He can remember when the 
largest Baltimore advertisers were 


Hamilton 
running i 


& Easter, their expenditures 
into the magnificent sum of $50 


to $75 month. He believed to be 
the only living man who himself es- 
tablished his own agency as long ago as 
1876. 


Meeman to Edit Knoxville News 
Edward J. 
years 


for several 
the Evans- 
editor of 
News, the 


Meeman, 
managing editor of 
ville (Ind.) Press. will 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Scripps-McRae League newspaper, 
which will be started shortly in that 
city. James F. McKenna the new 
Evansville managing having 
just been promoted telegraph 
editor. Richard becomes 
telegraph editor. Eichel 
now editor of the Press. He returns 
to Evansville after a short period 
spent doing special editorial work on 
the Newark ( N. J.) Ledger. 


be 


is 
director, 
from 
Anderson 


Leslie P. 


is 


“Better Business’”’ Work Incorporated 


The National Better Business Com- 
mission of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World was incorporated 1 
New York. A\ovember 1, with the ap- 


proval of Supreme Court Justice Hotc"- 
kiss. The purpose of the commission is 
to “advance the movement for promot- 
ing truth in advertising, to amalgamate 
associations formed to promote the truth 
in advertising ivt> a unified body, and 
to co-operate with duly authorized agen- 
in advancing the standards of busi- 
ness ethics and fair competition and the 
enforcement of laws against fraudulent 


cies 


and unfair practices.” The incorpora- 
tors are Richard H. Lee of Pelham, 


Editor & Publisher 
J. Kenner of New Rochelle, William 
Green of Brooklyn and Edward | 


Greene of Cleveland. 


QUITS PAPER FOR CHURCH 


Rev. Dr. Jenkins Can No Longer Divide 
His Time with Kansas City Post 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PusBLisHerR) 
Kansas City, Nov. -Rev. Burris 
A. Jenkins, pastor of Kansas City’s 


largest church, has resigned his connec- 
tion with the Kansas City Post, of which 
he has been publisher for almost three 
years. Dr. Jenkins explains in a public 
statement that pressure for his full time 
by his church has caused his withdrawal 
from newspaper work and that his rela- 
tions with the Post have always been 
pleasant and that the development was 


“the logic of events, pure and simple; 
the apparent impossibility of carrying 
on two professions at once.” Dick 


Smith, managing editor, will have charge 
of publication of the paper. 


Shifts in Washington Bureau 
Wasuincton, Nov. 3.—Changes in 
the Washington bureaus have brought 
Ulric J. Bell from Louisville as the 
correspondent of the Courier-Journal 
and R, Warren MacAllen to the Bureau 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Mr 


Bell relieves Lorenzo W. Martin as the 
Courier-Journal correspondent. In the 
future, Mr. Martin will devote his un- 


divided attention to the Louisville 
Times. Mr. MacAllen succeeds to the 
place in the Ledger organization vacant 


since the departure of Norman W. Bax- 


ter for the Ledger’s London Bureau 
A. R. Sharton with Agency 
A. R. Sharton, who has been New 
York City manager of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, has joined the E 
T. Howard Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as vice-president. 


Mr. Sharton has 


R. Weadon 


been succeeded 


by E 


Parish to Join Cone Agency 


and 
ot 
to 
will 

the 


New 


Chester F. Parish, who started 
developed the real estate department 
the New York Tribune has resigned, 
take effect January 1. Mr. Parish 
an officer and director of 
Cone Advertising Agency, 


become 
Andrew 
York. 


Town Resigns from A. P. 
David E. Town has resigned 
the board of directors of the 
Press and member for the 
(Ky.) Herald, having ended 
nection with that newspaper. 


from 
Associated 
Louisville 
his con- 





arm smesreters 





We are gaining new friends and 
customers daily with our 


“Flexideal” 
Dry Mats 


Our large warehouse stock as- 
sures you prompt shipments and 
a constant supply. 


W. B. Wheeler Corp. 


Sole U. S. and Canadian Distributors 
6 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 





for 
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THIRD BATTEN CONVENTION 


Agency Will Its Clients 
New York in February 


Bring to 


Invitations are being issued by George 
Batten Company, advertising agency, for 
a convention of its clients at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, February 9 and 
10. This will be the third such meeting 
conducted by this company, previous 
sessions having been held in 1919 and 
1920. Over 200 business executives 
from all parts of the country are ex- 
pected to be present at the forthcoming 
convention. These men will represent 
total annual advertis- 
ing appropriations are said to run into 
several million dollars and whose total 
annual business nearly a 


concerns whose 


e@Toss 1s 


billion. 


C. F. Collison Forms Own Agency 


Charles F. Collison has organized the 
Collison Company at Minneapolis as a 
service advertising agency. 


New Rag Paper Process 


Cotton linters, prepared by a new se- 
cret process, will be the raw materials 
used by a paper mill which is expected 
to begin operations near Chattanooga, 
Tenn., about February 1, 1922. The pro- 
cess the invention of Mercer Rey- 
nolds, president of the Lookout Oil and 
Refine ry Co mpany, ¢ hi ittanooga, and re- 


is 





sults, it is said, in ‘producing a stron, 
fiber free from color spots. White : 
and blotting papers will be the chie 
products of the company, which is in- 
corporated as the Southern Cotton and 
Paper Company and is capitalized at 
$200,000. , 


Sperry & Hutchinson Entertain 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
of New York entertained at a Hallow- 
e’en party October 29, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. The occasion was not 
only a Hallowe’en celebration, but th: 
celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Company. Miss Jane J. 
Martin, who has been advertising man 
ager of the company for seventeen 
years, made the arrangements. 


“P.-1.” to Run Train for Stockmen 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer has ar- 
ranged to run a special train to Port- 
land Ore... on November 7 for the 
commodation of stockmen visiting the 
Pacific International Livestock Expo- 
sition. 


y 
g 
ig 
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New Press for Richmond Item 

The Richmond (Ind.) Item has 

installed a new 32-page press 
color deck. 


just 
with 


Shreveport Times Fair Edition 
The Shreveport Times issued 
page state fair edition October 26. 


a 62- 








The N 
co-operation should 
productive rather 
solicitation im the getting of othe 


and prospective advertisers, 
the theory that this 
their columns more 
point or 


EW 


Co-operation in the shape of 
the selling time in Baltimore of 
or more, adds very materially 
We will print broadsides, 
anything in fact that the 
seems to us beyond the range 
co-operation) provided the 


But bulleting 
begin or under way, 
facturer’s agent 
with salesmen 
to the extent 


to the 


of what 
advertiser 
the wholesale trade 
giving reprints to th 
connections 
on 
of 


prospective c 
twenty-five or thirty 


gladly extend to every 


Evening. Daily 





DAN A. GARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

New Y 











CO-OPERATION 


[* deciding what is and what is vg a newspa yer CO- operation with national 


than of 


route lists which, 
an expensive crew, 
value of the space we are selling at our rates. 
send out letters to the entire retail trade in any line, 
advertiser wishes 


will 

with 
for firms wanting representation 
wholesalers 
calls all told, 


limits of co-operation which helps to make our space 
advertiser using our columns. 


This helps to answer the question so frequently asked, 
“What will you do in the way of co-operation?” Therefore, 
when recommending The NEWS and The AMERICAN to 
your friends among manufacturers and advertisers who 
anticipate the Baltimore market, tell them of our co-opera 
tion and that as a general thing we do more than we promise 
and more than we are asked, applying the exact scope of 


such co-operation to the peculiaritizs of each individual case, 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
Ohe BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


— 


Ss 
be 


and The AMERICAN have worked on 
ot a character which would help make 
a kind which will make the best selling 
r advertising contracts. 


have reduced 
by two weeks 


in some instances, 
costing $100 a day, 


do 

of this general nature (even though it 

should be regularly expected of newspaper 
pay the expenses involved, 


announcements of campaigns about 
e salesmen working the field, making manu- 
in this market, calling 
important pivotal "retailers 
us as coming within the 
productive, and which we 


to 


the most 
strikes 
more 


and 


And Sunday. 





epresentative 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Chicago 


tent 
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Connecticut’s Industries are 


Rushing at Full Speed ~ ~ 


ACK to “normalcy”’—yet working full time. Connecticut had her 
full share of after-the-war prosperity. Her workers prospered— 
and saved against a rainy day. 
But the rainy day brought only a passing shower! Today the business 
skies are brighter than every before. 


Here “the Slump” has Disappeared! 


HE metal industries are going along almost on full time; the cotton 

goods manufactories are on a normal basis; the silk mills are 

actually working overtime to meet the demand; the making of firearms 
and ammunition has become again a great peace-time industry. 
The men and women in these industries (which are four-fifths of the 


State’s entire industrial activities) are highly paid. Three out of 
every four people in the entire State have savings accounts. 


They can afford to buy—today as last year. Have you the goods 
and the courage to sell them? 


This business condition makes Connecticut a preferred state for a test advertising campaign 
because.—of the 1,380,631 population, 74% is concentrated in five trading areas,— 
Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, Meriden and New London,—areas blanketed by the cir- 
culations of the papers in the Connecticut five-star combination,— 


Hartford Courant New Haven Journal Courier Meriden Record 


Waterbury Republican New London Day 


‘The 







ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 








GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


World Building Tremont Building Tribune Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED STANDS FIRST 


Maine Country Newspaper Readers 
State Surprising Preferences 


Warersury, Conn., Nov. 1.—Forty 
Connecticut editors, meeting here Oc- 
tober 29, heard Roland T. Patten, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Maine Press 
Association and manager of the Skow- 
hegan Independent-Reporter, tell that 
his country newspaper readers prefer 
classified advertising to all other mat- 
ter published in his paper. Next came 
local news, he said, then country news 
and display advertising. Editorials were 
far down the preferred list. He proved 
it by a questionnaire vote of his sub- 
scribers. 

Walter agricultural ed 
itor at the State College, read a paper 
on “Newspaper Exhibits as Conducted 
in New York and Other States.” The 
association voted to hold a contest at 
the next summer meeting and give rib- 
bons as prizes for most attractive front 
page, best editorial page, best balanced 


Stemmons, 


paper and best display advertisement. 
The contest will be limited to weeklies. 
J. C. Brimblecom of the Newton 
(Mass.) Gazette described the work of 
the National Editorial Association, of 
which he is a 


vice-president. W. J. 
Pape reviewed the newsprint outlook. 


Boston Editors Play Golf 

Twenty-five prizes were carried away 
by Boston newspaper men after a golf 
tournament at the Bellevue Club links 
last week. Eddie Lowery won low gross 
prize in Class A, with a 75, followed by 
Burt Hoxie of the Post, R. Larlow and 
L. .B. Paton for the other gross prizes. 
C. B. Austin took the low net prize, 
with Moses Taylor and William Spargo 
deadlocked for second. M. M. Lord of 
the Herald and C. B. Carberry of the 
Post were a stroke behind. Charlie 
Howard, dramatic critic of the Globe, 
verified the eternal verities by winning a 
pair of theater tickets. Last year he 
walked off with a cooked ham. 





New Machines in Great Falls 

The Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune has 
recently added tiree linotypes to the 
three separate batteries maintained in 
the Tribune building and now has a total 
of 13 machines, seven of them in the 
main composing room. The stereotyp- 
ing plant has also been moved up stairs 
and is now next to the composing room. 





Making It Safe in Montreal 

Alterations are under way in the 
want advertising and circulation de- 
pariments of the Montreal Star of- 
fice Special steel cages are being 
erected for the cashiers in each depart- 
ment, to eliminate the risk of loss of 
money collected for advertisements 
and counter sales of papers. 





New Machinery in Orlando 
The Orlando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel, 
published by W. M. Gleen and W. C. 
Essington, has installed an up-to-date 
stereotyping outfit. The Sentinel now 
has three machines and takes the full 
A. P. service. 





Haws Quits Baker-Vawter 


R. Calvert Haws, has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Baker-Vaw- 
ter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. He 
has not announced his future plans. 





New Press in Modesto 


The Modesto (Cal.) Evening News 
has purchased a Duplex tubular press 
and expects to have it in operation by 
December 1. 
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BRODIE WILL GIVE CUP FOR 
MOST N. E. A. MEMBERS 




















[N a letter to H. C. 

tive and field secretary of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, President 
E. E. Brodie recently stated the condi- 
tions on which “The President’s Cup” 
is offered as a prize to the state vice- 
president who secures the largest num- 
ber of new members between November 
1 and January 1, 1922. Mr. Brodie’s 
offering is a silver cup 11% by 8% 


Hotaling, execu- 


inches in height. It is inscribed: 
“President’s Cup. Awarded to ....... 
National Editorial Association, 1922.’ 


The cup will become the property of the 


vice-president who sends the largest 
number of names of new members. 
Each membership at $3 scores 300 


points; sustaining membership at $25, 
2,500 points; at $50, 5,000 points; and 
at $100, 10,000 points 





JOURNALISM IN COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 








TUDENTS in the department of 

printing and journalism, established 
this year at the Springfield, Ohio, High 
School, are now turning out a school 
bi-weekly, The Herald, all of the work 
on which is done by the department 
students. 

University of California extension 
courses in news-writing are being en- 
rolled in San Francisco and Oakland. 
Other San Francisco classes are: study 
and criticism of short story manu- 
scripts, feature stories for newspapers 
and magazines, and study in magazine 
short story writing. 


HE Detroit News is 
the only newspaper 
in Michigan having its 
own correspondents in 


London, Berlin and New 
York, besides subscrib- 
ing to the four greatest 
world news gathering 
services. Business men 
of Michigan rely on the 
News for dependable 
world information. 





The University of Minnesota an- 
nounces a series of extension classes in 
advertising to be conducted in St. Paul 
by C. E. Lawrence. There will be six- 
teen lessons in each series. The first 
will deal with the preparation of ad- 
vertising copy and the second will be 
concerned with the planning and oper- 
ation of advertising campaigns. 


With the aid of some of Buffalo’s 
leading advertising experts the Y. M. 
C. A. will soon open a course in prac- 
tical advertising. Speakers who will be 
heard by the class include Alex F. Os- 
born, vice-president of Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn; Finley Greene, manager of 
the Remington Advertising Agency; De 
Forest Porter; Joseph Melia, advertis- 
ing manager of the Buffalo Evening 
News; and others. 

Direct connection with men active in 
the newspaper world was assured stud- 
ents of journalism at the University of 
Michigan by Prof. John A. Brumm, of 
the journalism department at the or- 
ganization meeting of a Students’ Press 
Club. Seventy-five members joined. 

The St. Paul Daily News and Dr. 
Richard Burton, the poet who holds 
the chair of English at the University 
of Minnesota, have joined forces for 
the development of latent genius in 
the line of short story writing. <A 
weekly class is being held at the St. 
Paul Y. W. C. A. and will continue 
three months. Each of the 350 to 
400 members of the class is assigned 
by Dr. Burton every week to write 
one short story, and the best one will 
be published on the book page of the 
Sunday News. Three cash prizes will 
be awarded—one of $25 offered by the 
First National Bank of St. Paul, one 
of $15 by the Kilmarnock Book Shop, 
and a third, $10, will come from an 
anonymous donor. 





Harry Varley of the George Bat- 
ten Company recently delivered prac- 
tical talks on “Making People Read 
Advertisements” and “Making People 
Believe Advertisements” at the second 
street Y. M. C. A. course in advertis- 
ing in New York. Mr. Varley’s re- 
marks were devoted to the general 
subject of the preparation of copy. 

The eighth annual convention of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, December 
28, 29, and 30. The Association of 
American Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, and the American Associ 
ation of College News Bureaus, and the 
central division of the Association of 
Teachers of Advertising will hold their 
meetings at the same time and place. 

The University of North Dakota 
course in journalism at Grand Forks 
has an enrollment of 144 students di- 
vided as follows: reporting, 22; edit- 
ing, 14; advertising, 32; eleméntary 
printing, 12; journalistic English, 64. 
Lawrence Murphy is director. 

The feature news articles written by 
Charles Willis Thompson of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger were commended 
for study by the students in the course 
in journalism in Temple University, in 
a lecture given before that body last 
Saturday by James M. Bennett, di- 
rector of publicity of the United Gas 
Improvement Company. Mr. Bennett 
was formerly well-known as a news- 
paper man, and Mr. Thompson, before 
joining the Public Ledger staff a few 
months ago, was a special writer on 
the New York Times. 





Spelling Bee in Detroit 
A spelling bee, having the endorse- 
ment of the school officials, will be held 
in Detroit under direction of the De- 
troit News next month. 
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one of an empty house. 


cashier. 


local display for 5 to 20 years. 





Thomas W. 


Publishers Must 


Local Display 


Monday morning and Saturday evening 
editions sadly in need of ‘‘local’’ 


Publishers are finding their advertising volume to be gaining steadily. 
This applies to five week days and Sunday. 


But on Monday morning or Saturday evening most dailies remind 


In order to hold prestige, each day's paper should be nearly uniform. 
12 or 14 “loose” pages neither look right to the subscriber or the 


Our Weekly “Business Review Page’ solves the problem. 
per cent advertising, which we sell for you, in small contracts, to the 
principal manufacturers and jobbers of your city. 

Now appearing in many leading dailies. 
for reference among publishers for whom we have been creating 


These references are disinterested 
as far as ownership of our business is concerned. 


Operating in the United States and Canada 
Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


More 


It is 80 
Write us for details and 


Briggs Co. 
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GROWING WITH TACOMA 
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DAN R. HANNA DIES 
SUDDENLY 


and Publisher of Cleveland 

Leader and News Succumbs to 
Heart Disease on New York 

] Estate 


Owner 


Daniel R. Hanna of Cleveland, son of 
the late Senator Marcus (Mark) A. 
Hanna, died November 2 at his estate 
at Croton-on-the- 
Hudson. Death 
is said to have 
been quite unex- 
pected and was 
not preceded by 
any illness. Heart 
disease was given 
as the cause. 

Mr. Hanna was 
publisher and 
proprietor of the 
Cleveland Leader 
and News, and 
was also inter- 
ested in real es- 
tate, owning two of Cleveland’s largest 
office buildings. He was at one time 
a leader in the iron ore, coal, and lake 
shipping industry. About ten days ago 
most of the Hanna paper mill interests 
were sold to the St. Regis Paper Com- 


HANNA ? 


pany. He moved to the Croton estate 
about two years dgo from Lenox, Mass. 
Mr. Hanna was born December 26 


1866, in Cleveland, and was married and 
divorced four times. 

He is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
Marcus: A. Hanna of Washington; by 
two sisters, Mrs. Medill McCormick of 
Chicago, Mrs. Harry A. Parsons o 
Cleveland, and by eight children. The 
children are Mark A. Hanna and Carl H. 
Hanna of Watertown, N. Y.; Dan R 
Hanna, Jr., of Cleveland, and the Misses 
Elizabeth, Natalie, Ruth, Charlotte ana 
Mary Hanna. 





Obituary 


Witi1aMm F. Porrer, vice-president of 
the Petroleum Publishing Company, 
and editor and manager of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Oil and Gas Journal, died in 
Oil City, Pa., October 28, aged 54. He 
became connected with the Bradford 
(Pa.) Era in 1891. He later was ed- 
itor of the Bradford Daily Record, un- 
til it merged with the Evening Star, 
when he joined the staff of the com- 
bine in an editorial capacity. 

IsraEL M. GraHAm, aged 73, since 
1891 owner and editor of the Ligonier 
(Pa.) Echo, died there October 28. He 
was president of the Westmoreland 
County Editorial Association. 

Greorce H. Rowe, aged 89, a veteran 
newspaper man of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, died at Scottdale, Pa., October 28. 
He was engaged in newspaper work 
since he was 12 years of age. For the 
past 7 years he had been connected with 
the Scottdale (Pa.) Observer, owned by 
his nephew, Howard Cramer. 

MicuaeL Curcr, reporter of the 
Olean (N. Y.) Herald, died at his home 
in that city after an illness of two 
months. He was 22 years old and had 
been with the Herald for two years. 

J. R. Wrnter, member of the staff of 
Welland (Ont.) newspapers, died of 
heart trouble at the age of 53 years. 

Joseru H. Barney, father of William 
G. Barney, financial editor of the Buf- 
falo Enquirer, died in Buffalo at the 
age of 87 years. He was prominent in 
business and political circles of Western 
New York before his retirement 25 
years ago. 

Winrietp Scotr NeEvINS, newspaper 
correspondent, died recently in Salem, 
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Mass., aged 70 years. He began as re- 
porter on the Boston Times in 1872 and 
later went to the Boston Globe and the 
Herald. He remained with the Herald 
25 years and then became connected with 
the Salem News. 

JosepH CLEMENT COLL, the illustrator, 
who died this past week in Philadelphia, 
following an operation for appendicitis, 
was widely known among newspaper 
artists and illustrators. Mr. Coll was 
only a boy when he began making illus 
trations for newspapers, his first 
being on the New York Journal. Later 
he was on the Chicago American. For 
fifteen years he was on the staff of the 
Philadelphia North American. 

ALBERT WarreN Ke sey, editorial 
writer and economist, died this week in 
Chestnut Hill, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Kelsey, who was 79 years old, was 
at one time editor of the old St. Lowis 
Republic, and at other times did 
editorial work on a number of the Bos- 
ton papers. 


job 


A. H. BrackineG, aged 28, for several 
years an employe of A. H. Belo & Co., 
publishers of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News, died of heart failure last week. 
Mr. Bracking was a native of England, 
but came to the United States nine years 
ago, and had been connected with the 
Dallas News for the greater part of 
that time. 

Kennetu H. CAMPBELL, an editor on 
the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee, died in that 
city after a long illness. He was 37 
years old. Campbell was on the Bee 
9 years. He had been employed on San 
Francisco and San Diego papers. 

Joun H. Keere, at one time on the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, died re- 
cently at St. Marc, Haiti, from injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident. He 
had been United States consular agent 
in Haiti until he formed an export and 
import company there. 

Louis F. Rawson, formerly of the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Transcript, died at 
the Wallum Lake Sanatorium in Rhode 
Island October 28, following a two years’ 
illness of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Frank H. Lawton, aged 48, for many 
years on the staff of the Marlboro 
(Mass.) Enterprise, and with Westfield 
and Waltham newspapers, died October 
28 in Maynard, Mass. 


SELLING PAPERS AN EDUCATION 


Philadelphia Board Will Consider Ques- 
tion of Work After School Hours 


Publishers and circulation managers 
will be interested in statements made 
this week by George A. Walsh, a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation, with respect to the propriety of 
boys who attend public schools selling 
newspapers after school hours. In a 
letter to the chairman of the elementary 
school committee of the board Mr. 
Walsh, who in addition to being a mem- 
ber of the board himself, is also secre- 
tary of Temple University, and a for- 
mer assistant district attorney, says: 

“You will recall that the question of 
keeping the newsboys from selling pa- 
pers on the street has been referred to 
our elementary school committee. I am 
very anxious to be present when this 
question comes up for discussion. 

“My experience has led me to conclude 
that the boy who is selling papers in or- 
der to support a needy family need not 
be the subject of our special concern so 
far as his morals are concerned. We 
are enforcing compulsory education law, 
and we ought to be very careful how we 
throw an additional burden upon poor 
families which may need the earnings 
of children under 16 years of age. We 


for 
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must not be led too far astray by well- 
meaning persons who have not had the 
actual experience with the financial con- 
ditions of many of our poor and 
needy.” 

In explaining further his views on this 
subject, Mr. Walsh said: _ 

“The experience of the newsboy is one 
of the universities in the world—the 
school of life. His daily experiences teach 
him to be keen, honest and tactful, and 
above all to be helpful to his parents 
and other members of his family. No 
more negative virtues can take the place 
of these qualities. 

“It is the duty of the Board of Educa- 
tion to help and not prevent boys from 
getting an education. If any rule is 
adopted which will prevent pupils of pub- 
lic schools from selling papers after 
school hours, many boys will be com- 
pelled to quit school.” 


License Story Ends Wedding 


Because Springfield (Ohio) newspa- 
pers published the fact that they had se- 
cured a license to wed, Verne Issler, 
salesman, and Florence Eisnaugle of 
that city, returned the license and an- 
nounced that they would not be mar- 
ried. The couple requested at the time 
the license was issued, that it be kept 
from the press, but were told by the 
clerk in the probate judge’s office that 
marriage licenses are matters of public 
record and cannot be withheld. 








N. Y. Ad Women Give Dinner 


The regular monthly dinner of the 
New York League of Advertising 
Women was held October 18 at the 
Advertising Club. President Jane J. 
Martin presided and Miss Bertha Ber- 
ger, chairman of the evening, introduced 
the speakers. P. L. Atkinson, promotion 
manager of Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
spoke on “If Magazines Were Men,” 
and “Women’s Publications” were dis- 
cussed by S. R. Latshaw, advertising di- 
rector of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany. Miss Minna Hall Simmons gave 
an illustrated talk on “How American 
Dye Stuffs Are Advertised and Mar- 
keted,” and M. P. Gould, of the M. P. 
Gould Advertising Agency, and chair- 
man of the magazine committee of the 
New York Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
spoke on “Analyzing Magazine Adver- 
tising.” 





Canton News Names McKinney 


The Canton (Ohio) News has ap- 
pointed J. P. McKinney & Son to repre- 
sent it in New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 


Elected to A. N. P. A. Membership 


The Boston Telegram has been elected 
to active membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN 
Is Delivered Into 
Homes Like These 


in the Lake Ashburton section of Baltimore. The photo- 
graph shows an airplane view of portions of two exclusive 
Sun Routes whose carriers deliver the Sunpapers to over 
85 per cent. of the homes on their rou es. 


@ For September, 1921 


the average net paid daily circulation of 


THE BALTIMORE SUN (morning and evening) was 216,912—a 
gain of 27,664 over September a year ago. 


@ When you advertise in THE BALTIMORE SUN you buy 
reader interest and reader confidence on a rising market. 


@ If there is anything you want to know about creating a profitable 
market for your product in Maryland’s big city, write our Service 


Department. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 





JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Blidg., New York 


Evening 


GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Tribune Blidg., Chica :o 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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FRED S. FERGUSON 


WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


Covering the Conference on Limitation of Armaments 


Exclusively for the 


UNITED NEWS 


United Press Headquarters World Bidg., New York 
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EASY TALK 


R. Ditton 





By Put 





What and 


dictum 


THE Reporter’s Note Book 

when was the origin of the 
that it is bad fe 
newspaper reporter to openly carry a 
note book? | do not know Nor do | 
know why the prohibition persists. Per- 
aps many will deny that there 1s any 
prohibition or the note book. Neverthe- 
less, it has long been the habit of dra 
matic critics to ridicule the 
porter, who, for several generations, up 
to a very recent time, was quickly identi- 
fied by his note book in hand. The 
reporters do not carry note 


which ceclares rm for a 


stage re- 


latest stage 
books. 

I have a feeling that it is mostly snob- 
bishness which impels the young re 
porter to hide his note book, if he car 
ries one at all, and by note book I mean 
whatever he uses to take notes on—ex- 
cepting his cuffs (who wears copy cuffs 
now ?), The young reporter imitates 
the mandarins. The mandarins scorn to 
make notes when interviewing. Man- 
darins are nearly all past forty years. 

Seriously, mirror-mindedness is rarely 
developed to a high degree among 
American journalists. It is true that 
some well known reporters have accom- 
plished astonishing feats of memory; 
have interviewed great men and have 
gone away and reported long conversa- 
tions literally. Probably these few spe- 
cially gifted reporters make the per 
sistent fashion of non-note book inter- 
viewing 

Some do say that the note-book-in- 
sight interferes with the easy flow of an 
interview; that the person being inter- 
viewed is frightened at the sight of a 
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note book, that he or she is liable to dry 
up when the reporter 
book. On the other hand, careful re 
porters, having the habit of accuracy, 
and not constitutionally mirror-minded, 
hold that no important interview should 
be done without a note book. It is well 
to bear in mind that a large percentage 
of newspaper articles of the highest 
quality, perhaps a majority of them, 
have been written by these careful, slow 
constructing men and women. 
Personally, I do not believe that im- 
portant persons nowadays are frightened 
by the reporter’s note book. Most per- 
sons who are interviewed have 
proof of the inaccuracy of the average 
printed interview, and, so I believe, 
would rather speak siowly and see the 
reporter take down the uttered words, 
and have him repeat them as in business 
dictation, if he so desires. I myself 
note book in this manner for 
years, and I never met any objection, 
but rather the contrary, and the print 
ed interview flowed smoothly enough. 
Aside from the all important element 
of accuracy as to facts, I hold that the 
note book makes for greater variety of 
style, and therefore for piquancy and 
greater interest. I like to think that 
Dickens was the perfect note book re- 
porter. We know that Dickens was a 
professional shorthand writer. When ] 
read a speech by “Wilkens Micawber” or 
a letter by that immortal, I feel that the 
words are the words of “Micawber” and 
not of Dickens. And so with speeches 
by “Mr. Chadband,” and “Mr. Pickwick” 
and “Mr. Potts,” the editor of the “Eat- 
aswill Gazette.” I fee: that Dickens 
took down the speeches in shorthand. 
I fear that too many American re- 
porters inject their own personal style 
into the speeches they report. I hold 
that the reporter should preserve in his 
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He said that according to the best au- 
thorities, the amount of money annu- 
ally invested in advertising is a billion 
dollars, a large part of which goes 
ior the payment of salaries. 


J. C. McALLUM 
here is a letter at the office 
for J. C. McAllum, newspaper 
man. He was formerly vice con- 
sul at Hong Kong; captain in the The universality of advertising—it 
United States Army; third mate, penetrates the Arctic Circle, the heart 
S. S. Waukegan. It will be for of Africa and the remote isles of th« 











warded upon receipt of present sea—shows that it is a business neces 
address. sity. Few towns exist in Civilized 
countries in which newspapers con 
taining advertising are not published 


report ee the personal style, so far as Advertising has become the greatest 


it may be done decently, of the person of selling forces and few up-to-date 
he interviews; the note book is the sur- business concerns can get along with 
est instrument for this purpose. In out it, Mr. Blanchard said in pointing 
short, the note book makes for Imagist oyt the afforded to 


vn opportunities it 
writing. 


young men. 


British reporters have always used The director of the course is I. J. 
note books. But British journalists are Cassett, advertising manager of the 
nearly all shorthand writers. Compar 


Hecht Company and formerly advertis- 


atively few American reporters know jing and sales manager of the Shepard 
phonography. Stores, Boston. 
BILLION A YEAR IN ADS Fire Damages Bath Paper 
or Offices of the Bath (N. Y.) Plain 
Blanchard Points Opportunity in Open- Dealer were damaged by fire which 
ing Washington Y. M. C. A. Course swept through several stores and an 
Frank LeRoy Blanchard, associate office building in that city. The news- 


editor of Eprror & Pupiisuer, de- Paper's loss was not extensive. 


livered the opening lecture in the new 





Y. M. C. A. course in advertising in Double Celebration in Newark 
Washington, October 28, his subject The Newark (Ohio) Advocate issued 
being “Advertising as a Career.” a 74-page edition October 26 in cele- 


Mr. Blanchard described the adver- bration of its 100th anniversary and its 
tising field and enumerated the va- occupancy of the new Advocate Build- 
rious positions and the salaries paid. ing. 
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and the entire edition is 
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Constructed 16-Page Units, the equivalent of six octuples 
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There is no other Newspaper in the World producing a 
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LEE WILL SERVE A.A.C.W. 
VOLUNTARILY 


Handling of Vigilance Department 
Funds to Be Revised and Former 
Counsel Agrees to Remain as 
Committee Chairman 


Though severing his active connec- 
tion as counsel and trustee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
and its vigilance division to become con- 
nected with Lord & Thomas, Chicago, 
Richard H. Lee will continue to act as 
voluntary chairman of the A. A. C. W. 
vigilance committee. This was decided 
upon when on October 29, President 
Mackintosh announced that at the spe- 
cial request of Mr. Lee, steps have been 
taken to carry into immediate effect a 
resolution passed at the last meeting of 
the executive committee of the A. A. 
C. W., definitely placing responsibility 
for general supervision over the collec- 
tion and disbursement of vigilance funds 
in the hands of the board of vigilance 
trustees, of which Past-President Her- 
bert S. Houston is chairman. 

Mr. Houston accepted this responsi- 
bility on behalf of the board, at a spe- 
cial finance committee meeting attended 
by four of the past-presidents of the 


A. A. GC. W., the president, General 
Counsel Lee, and Acting General-Man- 
ager Hunt. Hereafter, the vigilance 


trustees will exercise this direct super- 
vision over all vigilance receipts and 
expenditures. 

In announcing his resignation Mr. Lee 
pointed out the failure to comply with 
the executive committee resolution above 
referred to, and said: 

“If the provisions of the motion are 
carried out, the funds separated, put di- 
rectly under the control of the trustees, 
deposited in their name, and drawn 
only upon their check, I shall be glad 
to continue to serve the committee in 
any possible capacity. Otherwise I beg 
to be relieved entirely of any connection 
with the work after December 1, 1921.” 
Conditions are now made satisfactory 
to Mr. Lee and he will give his volun- 
tary service to the association. 





HARD ROAD DELIVERY GOOD 
FOR “SUBURBAN” 


(Continued from page 14) 








R. F. D. reader has to put ae. with the in- 
convenience of rural mail delivery and he 
pays his subscription for a year in advance. 

“Premiums may be used to advantage if one 
is careful in selection so as to hold down the 
cost and not use premiums that will interfere 
with goods sold by your advertisers. Too large 
of an assortment leads to danger of distract- 
ing the prospective reader from the paper you 
are trying to sell him. 

“Contests often secure good results, but 
care must be exercised that the cost is not 
excessive. We are now conducting a picture 
puzzle game contest, the cost of which is 
about the same as that of a personal solicita- 
tion. Greater results can be obtained in a 
shorter period by the contest plan. 

“The surest and best method to secure 
R. F. D. subscriptions in territory that is 
thickly populated with well-to-do farmers is 
through personal solicitation. 

Solicitors employed for R. F. D. work 
must be good salesmen, who can make the 
acquaintance and get«the confidence of the 
farmer as soon as they meet him. They must 
be posted on all local and national news, 
they must know the latest market quotations 
without having to take time to hunt them uP 
and they must know the paper they are sell- 
ing. 

“Where the cost of securing einctetbenn 
by solicitors is prohibitive, use the mail order 
method. This should be used all over your 
territory, for many subscriptions will be se 
cured at a much less cost than by solicitors. 
Under this method it is possible to cover re- 
mote and inaccessible points which solicitors 
would never reach because of bad roads or 
sparse population. One girl can get out daily 
1,000 pieces of mail and the territory can be 
covered as often as desired. 

“Taking care of mail subscriptions after 
they have been secured is very important. 


Renewal notices 


Complaints must be followed up and adjusted 
should be sent 


promptly. 
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30 days before expiration then about 10 days 
before expiration if a renewal does not come 
in. If the first or second notices do not 
bring results send a third appeal when the 
subscription expires. After subscriptions ex- 
pire a record can be kept of these names and 
they may be mailed circulars when there is 
some new offer that will appeal to them.” 


The morning service discussion was 
headed by J. Paul Kienzle, circulation 
manager of the Springfield State Jour- 
nal. Mr. Kienzle opens up his arug- 
ment by saying, “The chief aim of a 
morning newspaper is to get the news- 
paper into the home before the reader 
leaves for work.” Some of the further 
principles brought out by Mr. Kienzle 
were: 


“The circulation department of the Illinois 
State Journal believes first, in having the good 
will of its carriers and toward this end con- 
siderable time and effort is spent. Carriers 
are taken to a show, treated to an occasional 
feed, picnics, etc. Affairs of this nature are 
preceded by a short talk on the value of 
prompt and efficient delivery. The boys are 
constantly warned that the better the service 
during the week the better they will find col- 
lections at the week-end, and the easier it will 
be to increase their routes and earnings. 

“Napoleon said, ‘An army marches on its 
stomach,’ and we find this also true of morn- 
ing paper carriers, especially on cold mornings. 
If you treat your carriers to hot coffee and a 
sandwich or two before starting them out when 
the thermometer is around zero, you will find 
your ‘kicks’ will be reduced materially. 


“We also endeavor to get the cooperation 
of the carriers’ parents. This assists us ma- 
terially in getting our carriers on the job 


regularly and on scheduled time. 

“We require all carriers with the exception 
of the business district boys to report for duty 
not later than 4 a. m. A fine of ten cents 
for the first offense and fifteen cents for the 
second offense and dismissal from the service 
on the third offense is the penalty imposed 
upon a carrier for reporting late. The busi- 
ness district boys are exempt because of pos- 
sible theft of papers, if delivered too long 
before business houses open for the day. 

“A most important detail is the handling of 
complaints. This service begins promptly at 
5 a. m., there is a specially trained man de- 
tailed to receive all complaints. He imme- 
diately dispatches one of the four boys that he 
has at his command to replace the missing 
paper. All complaints are called back for three 
days to see if service has been re- established, 
and a final check-up is made at the end of the 
week. All new orders are also called the day 
delivery begins and one week later to see if 
service is satisfactory. Copies of all ‘starts,’ 
‘stops’ and ‘complaints’ are kept in the office 
and again brought to the attention of the car- 
riers on Saturday. This is done to offset the 
carrier’s old excuse that he didn’t receive his 
orders on a certain day. A paper delivered 
off the porch is considered a complaint. Car- 
riers are fined the same amount for this offense 
as they are for an entire miss, The complaint 
fine is five cents for a daily and ten cents for 
a Sunday miss. The money derived from this 
source is pooled and divided among the car- 
riers receiving no complaints for the week. 

“The apartment house pest, or rather the 
resident of an apartment house who is a non- 
subscriber, is the worst offender when it comes 
to taking papers. Experience has proven to 
us that he will ‘lift’ the regular subscribers’ 
papers in turn, not getting the same one each 
morning. To wipe out this evil we have 
adopted the plan of specially labeling each 
paper going to apartment houses with a red 
shipping tag. On this tag the regular sub- 
scriber’s name and floor number is written. As 
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a rule the thief, when he learns that he is 
being watched, will quit. 

“It is the constant hammering on service 
that brings the results. Short spurts will not 
do, because, boy-like, the carrier will forget 
it in a week or two. He must be continually 
reminded that the best promotion schemes in 
the world will be of no avail if service with 
a capital S is not given after the business is 
once secured.” 


The topic of “How to collect, secure, 
hold and collect from suburban circula- 
tion” was handled by J. A. Beckett, 
circulation manager of the Decatur Re- 
view. 

He made this statement: “Get your 
circulation honestly on the merits of 
the paper alone. Deliver it promptly 
and regularly. Collect for it just as 
promptly and your troubles will always 
be in the minimum.” 


“Recently, I have been investigating the re- 
sults of giving premiums to’ subscribers. These 
investigations have been made at newsstands 
and with news agents, and in every case, I 
have been told that a premium given to a sub- 
scriber is a detriment to the paper that gives 
it. I am speaking strictly of newsdealers and 
agents. A ‘premium may induce a mail sub- 
scriber to write you a check for a year’s sub- 
scription and if you collect the money on the 
check before payment is stopped, the sub- 
scriber is compelled to receive your paper dur- 
ing the subscription period. 

“It has come to my knowledge often that 
when trips and special premiums have been 


given to boys for obtaining so many _ sub- 
scribers, that the subscriber who took the 
paper ‘to help the boy out’ quits when the 


boy gets the required number. I know of a 
case where a bicycle was offered for so many 
subscribers. One boy "a the bicycle. An- 
other boy lacked one of getting the required 
number, He received nothing, although at the 
end of the specified time, there were almost 
twice as many of his subscribers taking the 
paper as of the boy who did get the premium. 

“If you secure your circulation with premi- 


ums, you are bound to kee 
ums, and the newspaper which offers the most 
attractive premium will have the circulation 
during the period their premium is the most 
attractive. 

“If you secure your circulation publishing 
a newspaper that is suitable to the needs of 
your subscribers, you will hold them without 
trouble and expense, The shorter the period 
of collection, the better. That is, it is better 
to collect by the week than by the month. 
Cut the subscriber off as soon as he cannot 
pay, and give him a chance to catch up, and 
then grant him the privilege of subscribing for 
your paper again. Do not be afraid to stop 
a subscriber. There are several reasons why 
you should. He may be a ‘chronic kicker’ on 
the paper, And he may be discourteous to 
your carrier boy. I venture to say that there 
are 100 discourteous subscribers to every dis- 
courteous carrier boy. 

“Do not get your subscribers by solicitors. 


Such subscribers are absolutely useless to 
your paper, and a decided detriment to your 
agent, and the next solicitor that comes along 


can get them to drop your paper and get his. 
It is necessary to have a man or two to 
straighten up a few things that may go wrong, 
but this is the exception and not the rule. 

“Also, if your routes are owned b 
agent and not by the office, you will . & 
that it is very much more difficult for some 
other paper to come along and take your 
business away from you. En this case, they 
are hurting the boy whom they have learned 
to know and love. In the case of the office- 
owned route, it is only the office that suffers 
and nobody cares. 

“Each of you who have at least two papers 
in your town have the following conditions— 
to your paper belongs a certain per cent of 
the readers; to your competitor belongs an- 
other per cent; and there is a certain per cent 
which belongs’ to neither you or your com- 
petitor, and which are of absolutely no benefit 
or profit to either of you, and absolutely worth- 
less to an advertiser. It is this per cent of 
useless expensive subscribers over which you 
and your competitor are contesting over 
which you are pouring out your money like 
water.’ 

The next convention will be held in 
Indianapolis, June 12, 1922, preceding 


the I. C. M. A. meeting. 
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“It’s Great!” 


HICAGO Presbyterians recently staged an 

effort to double the membership of the 
Bible classes in their 116 churches. 
of the campaign a 12-inch double column ad 
was run in one paper at a cost of $110. After 
an introduction telling of the membership effort 
and an invitation to men to join a class, a list 
was printed of every Presbyterian church, its 
location, hours of service and name of minister. 
made an 
Copies of the paper were taken to a mass 
meeting where it was hoped $260 could be 
raised to pay for that ad and several smaller 


The leaders of the denomination “ate it up” 


A committee was appointed to raise $10,000 
to keep the big ad“going all year. 
be too big a bite, but the laymen are aroused. 


Show the churches of your city 
what a real sales ad for churches 
looks like. Perhaps they will like- 
wise become enthusiastic. 


Sell More Church Advertising 
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re Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York City 


Turn the bright light of hard, cold, 


fact on the display composition ques- 
tion—as it is in your plant— 


Get the real, bed-rock facts in the case 
and compare the cost of producing 
your display composition by the Lud- 
low System against any other method 
of producing like results. 


Figure what it would cost via any other 
system to get the same type faces you 

have with the Ludlow. Figure the cost 
The Ludlow System of Diss of equipment and then the cost of and 
play Composiiion takes the oe Ainalae ‘ ; 
smallest floor space. Your possibilities of producing the sort of 


compocitors all can use the 


Liudiow without special ex- display you want and should have. 


periznce—it is th2 composi- 
tor’s natural <zzethod. 


Investigate carefully, make rigid and 
2 tO 60) pt. 


close comparison, and you will know 
Allwithout machinechange Why the Ludlow. is the accepted and 
coming method for producing display 
composition — better, faster and for 
less money. 


GET THE FACTS:— Just tell us you want to know 
and we'll put the plain facts before you 
so you can easily make your own decision. 





Ludlow Stick, Composition and Matrices 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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ASK A. B. C. TO STOP AUDIT- 
ING FREE CIRCULATION 


(Continued from page 7) 











tribution papers were read showing that 
business is being solicited on claims of 
“greater circulation” than paid publica- 
tions and on “lower rates than it is 
possible to obtain elsewhere.” It was 
because of such ruinous conditions that 
the business paper publishers felt com- 
pelled to ask the convention to.do some- 
thing to help them. 

Daily newspapers were also warned 
that the free distributed publication is 
becoming a menace to them, too, an ex- 
ample being that the Cleveland dry goods 
stores have just combined in issuing a 
daily paper called “Shopping News,” 
which, carrying their advertising, is now 
being distributed free in and about 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The argument presented was so sound 
and sincere that the applause indicated 
a deep impression had been made. 


Beck Leaps Opposition 


Thomas H. Beck, director represent- 
ing the magazine division, immediately 
took the floor in opposition to the busi- 
ness papers’ resolution and made a mas- 
terful plea for “the life of the free 
paper,” which he said was at stake. if 
the A. B. C. threw it out. He classed 
the suggestion to expel as un-American 
and as class legislation. He contended 
that the free publication publisher is just 
as good as the paid circulation publisher, 
and coercion was being attempted by a 
branch of the A. B. C. membership, 
numbering 208, against a puny dozen 
publications, which they desired to wipe 
out of existence. 

He said many of the publishers advo- 
cating casting out the free paper now 
got their start on similar publications 
years ago and were able to develop into 
what they are today; that many of the 
free publications of today will be the 
paid members of the A. B. C. tomorrow; 
that the A. B. C. stands only for an hon- 
est count and was not designed by its 
founders to decide on quality of circula- 
tion, but merely to verify certain figures. 
He asked careful consideration of the 
points he made and a square deal. Mr. 
3eck’s talk, an oratorical masterpiece 
lasting more than half an hour, was 
roundly applauded, but apparently more 
in recognition of a fine speech than for 
strength of argument against the case 
of the business publishers. 

Mr. Shaw, for the business papers, 
then replied to Mr. Beck that cleaning 
up the ranks of the A. B. C. was no 
more un-American than the American 
laws which bar undesirables from en- 
tering the country and deport outsid- 
ers who are found objectionable. He 
said free publications are being estab- 
lished over night and are becoming a 
factor impossible to contend with. He 
admitted the truth of the contention of 
Mr. Beck that “the A. B. C. can audit 
anything that can be audited,” but said 
it is impossible for even the A. B. C. to 
check up and verify circulation state- 
ments that do not show contractural re- 
lations between the publication and the 
reader. When the A. B. C. was started, 
he said, there were no free publications 
in existence and therefore there was no 
need for a provision in the constitution 
and by-laws for protection against such 
an emergency. The free distribution evil 
was a development of later years. He 
said the A. B. C. mark on circulation, 
while technically not a mark of endorse- 
ment of value, actually satisfies most 
advertisers as to quality, and it is not 
fair to give the free paper the same 
mark of standing as the paid publication. 
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MENACE SPRINGS OVERNIGHT 


“Free distribution competition springs 
up overnight, offering a great list of 
readers, gets the A. B. C. stamp and goes 
out and sells cheaper than can the pub- 
lications established through years of 
toil,” pleaded Mr. Shaw. “Are you will- 
ing to allow it?” 

Mr. Tipper then rose to speak for the 
business paper resolution. He paid a 
personal tribute to the excellence of the 
speech by Mr. Beck, and proceeded to 
advance the argument that the A. B. C., 
like all other business organizations of 
the present day, must forever strive to 
elevate its business standards. He ar- 
gued excuses that free publications were 
allowed membership in the A. B. C. at 
the beginning is no reason why the 
standard of membership should not be 
raised now, and that that is what the 
business publishers are trying to do. 

“Standards should be uplifted. Prac- 
tice does not improve by bringing it 
down to a dead level. The A. B. C. has 
established certain standards and there- 
by its hallmark has come to be recog- 
nized as establishing quality as well as 
quantity. Co-membership of free pub- 
lications in the A. B. C. should not con- 
tinue to be forced on publishers of paid 
circulation that cannot furnish any evi- 
dence of contractural relations . with 
readers, such as is required by the 
\. B. C., and the A. B. C., which rec- 
ognizes only paid circulation for paid 
publications, cannot afford to lower its 
standards to free list levels,” argued Mr. 
Tipper. 


A. B. C. to Vertry: ONLY? 


Stanley R. Latshaw, of the Butterick 
Publications, New York, whose organi- 
zation owns one free distributed trade 
publication, then asked permission to 
speak against the business papers’ reso- 
lution. He treated the subject in his 
own pointed way, in effect that the busi- 
ness papers were only now beginning to 
resent a so-called “yellow invasion” that 
had been with them right along. He 
said he was against the A. B. C. be- 
coming an institution to separate the 
sheep from the goats of circulation; it is 
not the place of the A. B. C. to exercise 
any such function, nor is any one look- 
ing for such advice from the A. B. C. 
He declared the advertiser is the one to 
determine quality of circulation, and he 
asks only that the A. B. C. furnish him 
with a verification of certain claimed 
facts. It is up to the space salesman to 
prove to the advertiser that his proposi- 
tion is good, bad, or indifferent. 

Mason Britton, speaking for the reso- 
lution, reiterated the assertion that the 
A. B. C. cannot verify free distribution. 
He said the resolution was not a con- 
spiracy of big publishers to put smaller 
ones out of business, as was indicated 
by the fact that the smaller papers main- 
ly were asking for the adoption of the 
resolution. Allowing a free publication 
to print its circulation merely as a cer- 
tain number, followed by the informa- 
tion that it belongs to the A. B. C., he 
contended, constitutes unfair competition 
and is a damaging influence on legiti- 
mate publishing. The average adver- 
tiser has learned to take the A. B. C. 
mark as a guarantee of value, whether 
it is really intended to be such or not, 
and buys thereon. “In allowing pres- 
ent practices, the A. B. C. is lending its 
name to fraud and deceit,’ said Mr. 
Britton. “There must be established a 
line of demarkation between free and 
paid circulation, and as the A. B. C. 
has established paid circulation as the 
mark upon which publishers must stand 
or fall,‘there does not seem to be any 
argument that can stand against the 
elimination of free distribution audits.” 

Mr. Beck again took the floor but his 
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attitude was very much moderated. He 
again appealed to the convention not to 
expel free publications, but rather do 
something to raise their standards. He 
suggested marking them for what they 
are, running the word “free” as large 
as the numerals given, using any color or 
scheme on audit statements to readily 
indicate to advertisers that they are 
free. He seemed ready to support any- 
thing but expulsion. 

W. A. Lydiatt of Marketing, Toronto, 
asked permission to say a few words— 
to the effect that “separating the circu- 
lation sheep from the goats,” which it 
had been denied was the A. B. C.’s 
function, was the very reason for which 
the A. B. C. existed, judged by the way 
it compels the paid publication member 
to discard his free circulation, leaving 
only the sheep—the paid circulation—for 
which he is given credit. Mr. Lydiatt 
said it seemed only fair that, if the audit- 
ing of free publications is to be con- 
tinued, paid publications be allowed 
credit for their free circulation too, and 
that they be required to answer only 
the questions as to analysis which are 
asked of the free papers. Under present 
practice of the A. B. C. the total circu- 
lation of the free publication is credited 
as its net. 

“Net Pain” EstaBlisHep 


Edwin G. Martin, business manager 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle, 
said it was his belief that the A. B. C. is 
a net paid organization and as such pub- 
lications doing business on any other 
basis snould be excluded. 

It was very late in the afternoon and 
an understanding seemed as far off as 
at the beginning, when a speaker sug- 
gested that the decision on what ought 
to be and what ought not be audited 
should lie with the advertiser and ad- 
vertising agency members, at least to 
the extent of finding out their opinions. 
Immediately, Ernest I. Mitchell of the 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, came to the front and endorsed 
the suggestion “It is an established fact 
that advertisers get results from free 
publications such as are being discussed 
and they should be audited, according 
to my view,” Mr. Mitchell said. Where- 
upon he made a motion to refer the en- 
tire question back to the board of di- 
rectors with instructions to take a mail 
vote, particularly of the advertiser and 
agency members, and bring the matter 
up again at the 1922 convention. 

H. A. Sprague, business manager of 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press, and 
official parliamentarian of the conven- 
tion, seconded Mr. Mitchell’s motion, 
and incidentally made an address that 
exceeded in excellence anything that 
preceded it. It was to the effect that 
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Tryout of 5c 
Trolley Fare Won 
By Norwalk Hour 


The Norwalk Hour, \ Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, has the 
distinction of getting for its 
community a tryout ‘on five 
cent fares on trolley lines 
where the jitney was ruled 
out of existence by the state 
legislature at its last session. 
The trolley fares on these 
lines were 10 cents, the jit- 
neys were patronized largely 
by the working people at a 
five cent fare. 


The Hour took the stand 
that the taking away of 
jitney transportation at a 
nickel and compelling the 
masses to pay a dime was 
an unjust tax. After a hard 
fight lasting over three 
months the Public Utilities 
Commission of the state has 
acknowledged The Hour’s 
contention and ordered a 
five cent fare on these lines 
for ninety days to give the 
public a chance to prove 
that they appreciate what 
the newspaper has done for 
them. 


A count of the jitney traffic 
showed that over 12,000 
passengers were carfied dur- 
ing the day. If these people 
will patronize the trolley, 
the fares will stand at a 
nickel. Norwalk is the only 
city in the state to/be thus 
honored and the Norwalk 
Hour gets the credit 


Norwalk H 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Dominates the Field 
(MEMBER A. B. C.) 

New York Representative 
O’Flaherty’s Suburban List 


225 WEST 39TH STREET 
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as far 2s he could see the convention was 
getting no closer to a decision than 
when it started. He called on his fel- 
low publishers for support, winning 
them over by an overwhelming majority. 

So ended for the time being what was 
generally characterized as the finest and 


‘ most interesting discussion on the sub- 


ject of advertising that ever took place 
at an A. B. C. meeting. When it was 
all over, it was the general opinion that 
the final action probably was the wisest 
that could have been taken. Before the 
question is introduced again all sides 
of opinion will have been considered and 
the problem weighed for just what it 
is worth. 

Everything seemed to point, however, 
to the probable. establishment of an 
agreeable standard of differentiation be- 
tween paid and free circulation, with 
rules to enforce full publicity on whether 
quoted figures are paid or free, when 
the meeting ended. 


AGAINST GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS 


The question of endorsing the board 
of directors’ efforts to enlist the support 
of publishers’ organizations in urging 
the repeal of the law requiring daily 
newspapers to supply circulation state- 
ments was disposed of quickly before 
the decks were cleared for the big argu- 
ment of the day. Managing Director 
Stanley Clague explained that most 
members of the A. B. C. had approved 
of the directors’ work but that there 
was still a minority opinion that must 
be taken into consideration. He said 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, the Southern Publishers As- 
sociation, the International Association 
of Circulation Managers, the National 
\ssociation of Newspaper Executives 
and the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World had failed to endorse the 
repeal policy of the bureau; but that 
among’ those approving it were the As- 


sociation of National Advertisers, the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the Associated Business 


Papers, Inc., etc. What the board want- 
ed was guiding opinion on whether ‘it 
should continue its efforts any further 
or stop. 

H. A. Sprague, of the St. Joseph 
New-Press, said he thought it would be 
unbecoming to newspaper publishers to 
urge Congress to legislate anything in 
their favor. He urged letting the adver- 
tisers do whatever they desired, but 
maintained it was not the publisher's 
place to have a hand in it. 

D. D. Moore, editor and general man- 
ager of the New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une, thought the publishers should, 
above all others, take part in abolishing 
legislation that was detrimental to the 
welfare of advertising and honest pub- 
lishers. “The government’s only pen- 
alty for making a false sworn state- 
ment of circulation is a warning not to 
do it again and an order to re-publish 
a correct statethent/) said Mr. Moore. 
“The Government should enforce the 
law and properly penalize the law break- 
ers, if it is % remain on the books. 
Some of the Biggest frauds I know of 
have been perpetrated through the cir- 
culation publ@ity Taw and its violators 
include some 6f thé biggest papers in 
the country. ] fay Pits elimination.” 

DiFFERgNOs OF Orrvion 

There was still ite a difference of 
opifiion among’ €hé publishers until W. 
A. Strong, of the) Giiieago Daily News, 
explained that it wag Hot the purpose of 
the bureau to vote Gm taking the matter 
up direct with Congress, but to find out 
whether the majority favored continu- 
ance of the directors’ work to enlist 
other associations in the support of the 
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movement. With that point clear, Mr. 
Sprague moved that the matter be re- 
ferred back to the board with the en- 
dorsement of the convention and author- 
ity to proceed along the lines thus far 
established. 

E. R. Shaw expressed the opinion that 
he did not consider it unbecoming for a 
publisher to ask Congress to enforce or 
withdraw a law that was doing an in- 
justice to A. B. C. publishers, advertis- 
ers and advertising agencies. 

F. R. Davis of the General Electric 
Company said a few words in favor of 
approving the efforts of the directors in 
the matter, and the motion to refer back, 
with approval, was overwhelmingly car- 
ried. 

During the discussion it was an- 
nounced that the A. B. C. questionnaire 
on the circulation law repeal was an- 
swered affimatively by 469 publisher 
members and negatively by 46. 

The morning session of the convention 
was covered almost completely by Eprror 
& PusttsHer last week. In addition to 
the reports of the board of directors 
and officers noted, President O. C. Harn, 
of the National Lead Company, New 
York, made an impressive address on 
what was in store for business and ad- 
vertising during the next twenty-five 
years, which period, he predicted, it will 
take business to get back to normal 
again. He said in part: i 


Looking AHEAD 


“This is to be a_ period of the survival of 
quality products. You who show exactly what 
you have to sell are coming into your own. 
The A. B. C. builded better than it knew when 
we began this year to educate more deeply 
the buyer of advertising space and service on 
the significance of the various facts which our 
A. C. Audit reveals. How timely our book 
on ‘Scientific Space Selection’! 

“We must press all along the trail we have 
surveyed and partially blazed. We must dig 
out every fact about our A. B. C. publications 
which will be useful for the advertiser to know 
in his new fight for business. We must point 
out to our publisher members how to eliminate 
waste; we must let advertisers know what 
every fact signifies. 

“In this war of the next 25 years, the man 
with the most facts at his command, the livest 
imagination, the greatest ability to shift his 
methods will win. This is not the time for 
a man with hardening of the business arteries, 
elass arms or frozen thinking apparatus 
Neither will hunches answer in the place of 
A. B. C. audits. 

“The period when selling ability will be the 
greatest ‘I Am’ may be designated as made 
for the A. B. C. Let us see to it that we 
make the A. B. C. for it. Let us not rest on 
past accomplishments, great and worthy though 
we believe they have been. Let us be mobile 
in our ideas. Let us not balk at taking ad- 
vanced ground, unheard of as the proposal 
may be, if in the light of new conditions, we 
see it will be for the general good of those 
fighting for life in a difficult new period.” 


A bright ray of hope on the imme- 
diate business prospects of the nation 
was injected into the convention by E. T. 
Meredith, publisher of Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, who was Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Wilson. 
Mr. Meredith said he is confident that 
business has passed its worse time, judg- 
ing by what he knows of the farming 
situation and its undisputed effect upon 
business in general. 


FarM BaroMeETeR Goinc Up 


“The farmers this year have taken 
$14,000,000,000 in new wealth out of the 
ground,” Mr. Meredith said. “This rep- 
resents 14,000,000 orders of $1,000 each 
from the 40,000,000 people engaged in 
the agricultural industry. All this money 
soon will be spent for the necessities of 
life and otherwise put into circulation. 

“All indications are for a three-year 
crop amounting to $50,000,000,000 by 
1924. I feel sure that within three or 
four years our hard times will be over 
and we will be back to the state of so- 
called normalcy, thanks to agriculture.” 

Mr. Meredith said farming prosperity 
has always proven to be an infallible 
barometer of business in America. 
When agriculture is good every other 
business is good and vice versa. He 

(Continued on next page) 
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The improvement during the past few 
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ASK A. B, C. TO STOP AUDITS™ 
OF FREE CIRCULATION 


(Continued from page 31) 








urged all business men, particularly 
newspapers, to take a new interest in 
the farmer and help sustain him. His 
business is 90 per cent domestic, and 
every dollar he makes is spent in trade 
with his fellow-American business men 
year after year, when he has the money. 

John Sullivan, secretary-treasurer of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
made a brief address in which he urged 
that publications build up their character 
and community standing, pointing out it 
is quality value, rather than circulation 
quantity, that advertisers are preferring 
more and more to buy. 

Jesse Neal, executive secretary of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., called 
upon for a few words, assured the con- 
vention that the “Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., is founded on verified cir- 
culation” and is anxious to co-operate 
in every possible way with the A. B. C. 

William A. Thomson, director of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation Bureau of Advertising, just back 
from the Pacific Coast, spoke a few 
words on behalf of the newspapers, to 
the effect that the A. B. C. has helped 
advertisers to use newspapers more prof- 
itably. He also announced that his bu- 
reau will open its Pacific Coast office in 
San Francisco on December 1. 

W. A. Lydiatt, of Marketing, Toronto, 
Can., said the A. B. C. has done invalu- 
able work for Canadian advertisers and 
publishers. 

The total of 55134 votes were repre- 
sented in person and proxy at the meet- 
ing, according to the report of the cre- 
dentials committee. This did not take 
into consideration a considerable num- 
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ber of members who arrived after reg- 
istration closed. 

The annual banquet in the evening 
was on a par of excellence with the 
business session. The speakers were 
limited to three—Governor Henry W. 
Allen of Kansas, who is publisher of 
the Wichita Beacon; Col. Luke Lea, 
publisher of the Nashville Tennessean ; 
and Dr. Theodore G. Soares of Chi- 
cago University. Each was limited to 
thirty minutes. Governor Allen and 
Dr. Soares finished well within the time 
while Col. Lea only asked for and took 
five minutes “to sell the South.” He 
succeeded 100 per cent. “We hang 
pessimists in the South” was his point 
that won. 

Governor Allen declared the day will! 
come when Congress must pass a law 
that will deal with strikes and strikers, 
as ,has been done in Kansas. He said 
he regretted that the railroad strike did 
not happen, predicting that it will be 
simply a case of facing the issue again 
when the country can less afford to meet 
it. “No law can prevent man from ex- 
ercising his personal right to work or 
not to work,” the Governor said, “but it 
can prevent a man who stops work from 
coming back with dynamite in his pocket 
and threatening to use it against his fel- 
low worker to force him to stop, too. 
The Kansas industrial court has solved 
the problem in Kansas, and it seems to 
be the only solution for the nation.” 

Dr. Soares expressed the opinion that 
if employer and employe are to have in- 
dustrial peace, the employer must build 
up a spirit of confidence with his work- 
ers by treating them humanly. 

Following the speaking probably the 
greatest galaxy of*theatrical stars ever 
gathered together at a social fanction in 
Chicago furnished an entertainment pro- 
gram de luxe, under the direction of 
Sam Gersten. 





thing that is 
more than many people. 


KNOWING HUMAN ACTIONS 
AIDS ADVERTISING 
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human race very unevenly. We can- 
not classify all people as bright and 
stupid, wise and foolish because the 
large bulk of the population lies mid- 
way between these extremes. 

The distribution of intelligence might 
be illustrated by the shape of a panama 
hat looked at from the front, the volume 
of the crown representing the people 
of average intelligence; the volume of 
the brim on one side, the people of high 
intelligence, and that on the other side, 
the people of low intelligence. All 
general advertising should be directed 
to this large average group. Do we 
know what its intelligence is like? Very 
few people do. It is helpful for the 
advertising man to picture this group. 
We are indebted largely to the 
psychological examinations in the army 
for our knowledge about the intelligerce 
of the average man. 

First of all, the average man has the 
mentality of a person about thirteen 
and a half years of age. Half of all 
the white drafted men in the American 
army had an intelligence less than that 
of a pers8n thirteen and a half years 
of age. It may make the point clearer 
to say that such a person is not quite 
able to finish the work of the elementary 
schools. He can read and understand 
English only when it is fairly simply 
written. He can follow only the 
simplest arguments. He much prefers 
the movies to a theater because he can 
more easily grasp what is presented. 
He is extremely superstitious. He be- 
lieves that his dog understands every- 
said to him and knows 





We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the intelligence of a thirteen or 
fourteen year old person is not to be 
despised and that excellent character 
traits may compensate in a degree for 
the lack of intelligence. But the fact 
remains that the comprehension of an 
advertisement depends upon intelligence 
and not upon honesty, integrity, perse- 
verance or any other character trait. 
The advertising of the Douglas shoe has 
for years been the object of ridicule by 
modern advertising experts. It is con- 
sidered crude, out of date, ugly, but it 
is found to be effective. It can, perhaps, 
be readily understood by the public to 
which it wishes to appeal. Some of the 
advertising of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
has been criticized as crude and not 
worthy of the great business that it 
represents, but figures show that it is 
effective and will not be changed. Per- 
haps it, too, meets the intelligence of 
the group that really chews the gum. 

The advertisements which are obvi- 
ously intended to educate the general 
public, such as the campaigns conducted 
by railroads, towns, health organiza- 
tions, and so forth, are usually not ad- 
justed to meet the intelligence of the 
average man. 

The great lesson to be learned is to 
understand the intelligence level of the 
group to whom you wish to appeal and 
so to prepare the advertising material 
that it shall be effective upon that in- 
telligence. 

Football Board in Salt Lake 

The Salt Lake City Deseret News has 
introduced an ingenious device for re- 
producing football games. It is operated 
along similar lines to the baseball board 
and is believed to be the first newspaper 
in the world to cater to football “fans” in 
this way. It was designed and made by 
members of the News staff and was op- 
erated October 22. 
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HE high freight rates now charged 

by American railroads and steam- 
ship lines are driving business away 
from our own manufacturers. A good 
illustration of this fact was recently 
given by the New York Herald. It said 
that a New York broker, unable to deliver 
a certain quality of newsprint paper in 
Portland, Oregon, because of the ship- 
ping costs from our Atlantic seaboard to 
our Pacific seaboard through the Pana- 
ia Canal, discovered that he could buy 
the paper in Germany and ship it all the 
way to Portland, Oregon, through the 
Panama Canal for less than half the 
freight charge from the American At- 
lantic port to the American Pacific port. 
So he filled the order with the German 
product bought and delivered from 
Hamburg. 

And not the least interesting feature 
of this incident is the fact that the same 
steamship company did the carrying for 
him from Germany to Oregon through 
the Panama Canal for less than one-half 
what it wanted for doing the carrying 
for him from our Atlantic seaboard to 
our Pacific seaboard. 

* * x 

CCORDING to some of the shrewd- 

est business men President Harding 
made no mistake in appointing Albert 
D. Lasker Chairman of the Shipping 
Board. Not every advertising agent of 
prominence could take up such a monu- 
mental task and in a short time show 
that he has a firm grasp upon the prob- 
lems confronting the Government through 
the Board. Lasker is a man of excep- 
tional ability. At the age of twelve he 
edited and published a paper devoted to 
sports and amusements. At fifteen he 
was dramatic critic on a Galveston paper 
and at eighteen went to work for Lord & 
Thomas, the Chicago advertising agents. 
Four years later he was drawing a salary 
of $1,000 a week and within a decade 
became the owner of the business. 

Mr. Lasker’s strongest characteristic 
as an advertising agent has been his 
ability to -plan and direct advertising 
campaigns. It fell to his lot to get 
hold of several propositions that were 
comatose and rehabilitate them. He ac- 
quired a brand of pork and beans that 
had been struggling along trying to get 
a foothold in the market but without 
success, Under Lasker’s campaign man- 
agement the business expanded and took 
on new life. Not long ago he sold it at 
a price which is reported to have been 
$11,000,000. He did the same thing 
with a breakfast food. He is part owner 
of several automobile factories and has 
a proprietary interest in the Chicago 
Cubs. A friend of Lasker’s says he is 
now worth $35,000,000. 

xt + & 

AN interesting link with the days of 

William Lyon Mackenzie and the 
troublous times of ’37 in the then Upper 
Canada was shown at the recent con- 
vention of South York Liberals in To- 
ronto. It was a type cabinet used in 
the printing office of Mackenzie when 
he conducted the Colonial Advocate, 
which played a prominent part in the 
fight for responsible government. 

The cabinet bears the following words 
written on the back: “William L. Mac- 
kenzie, Toronto, Canada, via Niagara 
Falls R. R. and steamships from Lewis- 
ton.” It is still in good condition, and 
in active duty at the office of the Can- 
ada Stamp and Stencil Company. C. 
Gripton, manager of the firm, explained 
that the cabinet had come from the 
office of Dudley & Burns, pioneer print- 
ers in Toronto. After his flight from 


Canada, and during his enforced so- 
journ in the United States from 1837 till 
the early fifties, William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie represented the New York 
Tribune as legislative correspondent at 
Albany, having received his appointment 
from Horace Greeley, with whom he 
stood on terms of firm friendship. 
ae . 

AYOR HYLAN’S attempt to get the 

business men of New York to with- 
draw their advertisements from news- 
papers that attack his administration 
reminds the Newspaper World of Lon- 
don, of a similar instance in a small sub- 
urban town near London. The mer- 
chants became offended by the stand 
taken by the village newspaper against 
a parliamentary ‘candidate and _ with- 
drew their advertisements as punish- 
ment. Therefore the proprietor went 
to London and explained the situation 
to a member of the large shop keep- 
ers who, realizing the opportunity it 
gave them to secure trade from the 
readers of the paper, placed large ad- 


vertisements in its columns to such 
good purpose that the local merchants 
soon became alarmed at their loss of 
local business and capitulated. 


* * * 


66H IGHTING the K. K. K. on its Own 

Grounds,” is the title of a very 
interesting article by William G. Shep- 
herd in Leslie’s Weekly, for October 
15, telling of the courageous crusade by 
the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun, and 
its editors, Thomas W. Loyless and 
Julian Harris, against the masked or- 
ganization, which has been so much in 
the public mind of late, right in its home 
territory. It is a splendid article on the 
subject of public service by the news- 
papers. 


Trade Board Cites Liggett 

That its advertising in the sale of 
combs and other articles made of 
nitrated cellulose is false and mislead- 
ing, is the charge made by the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Louis 
K. Liggett Company in a formal com- 
plaint filed last week. The company is 
given 20 days in which to file an 
answer. 
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Goold New Macy Ad Manager 
James Goold, for five years has been 
retail editor of Women’s Wear, New 
York, has resigned to become advertis- 
ing manager of R. H. Macy & Co. Mr. 
Goold succeeds J. S. Colishaw. 
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PRIVILEGED NEWS AND THE PROFESSION 


HE refusal of the United States Supreme Court 

to consider an appeal in the Elwell case, as 

recorded in Epitor & PustisHer last week. 
finally establishes beyond question the right of the 
courts to compel newspapers to reveal the sources 
of information in cases coming before them, In 
other words there is no law that will protect an ed- 
itor or reporter in his refusal to tell from whom 
he has obtained news in confidence. 


Newspaper men have, in times past, been found 
in contempt of court and have been fined or com- 
mitted to jail, but only in a few cases has the sen- 
tence of the court been carried out. Usually a stay, 
pending appeal, has been secured and the cases have 
dropped out of sight. Public opinion has favored 
the newspapers except in those instances in which 
the editors have given serious offense to the com- 
munity. The judges themselves have been reluctant 
to fine newspaper men for contempt arising out of 
their refusal to disclose the sources of news. 


The claim of privilege has been put forth by news- 
paper men and recognized by the lower courts as a 
safeguard against the weapon of duress and po- 
litical punishment which its lack would place in the 
hands of those whose actions call for public censure 
and whose position in the community would often 
enough give them opportunity to wield this weapon 
— their critics. It is a plausible argument and 
has been effective until now, but the Supreme Court’s 
decision makes evident the need of specific defi- 
nition of the freedom of the press guaranteed by 
the constitution. 


A campaign will have to be undertaken in the near 
future to establish by Federal statute the privileged 
character of information given to a reporter or 
editor in line of duty, similar to that accorded by 
law to communications to physicians, clergymen and 
lawyers. It will merit and receive the united sup- 
port of newspaper men and its success will assure 
to the press the freedom from persecution that is 
implied, if not called by name, in the nation’s fun- 
damental law. 

Success will also drive home both to the benefic- 
iaries and to the grantors of this privilege that it 
entails responsibilities that have been as vague and 
nebulous as the privilege itself. 

If the press is to enjoy the prerogatives of the 
professions, its members will have to qualify as 
professional men and accept their burdens. This 
status is now taken for granted—but so was the 
privileged character of communications—and it will 
also have to be defined and clarified. 

Standards of qualification for the profession of 
journalism must be set by journalists themselves, just 
as medical men, clergymen and jurists enact and 
enforce the rules by which members of their callings 
must abide if they are to hold the privileges that 
their work entails. 

There now exists no organization of news and 
editorial men which can function nationally along 
these lines and the need for such an organization, 
which has been increasingly evident during the great 
growth of newspapers in the last four decades, is 
madegimperative by the Elwell decision. 

Newspaper men only are competent to say what 
qualifications of education and character shall suffice 
to admit a candidate to the profession of journalism. 
They alone are competent to say what infractions of 
the now unwritten and often unenforced canons of 
journalistic ethics shall place a newspaper man in a 
category with the unfrocked priest, the disbarred 
attorney and the unlicensed physician. Organized 
on national and purely professional—not industrial— 
lines, the honorable newspaper men of the country 
can purge, and keep purged, their ranks of the occa- 
sional liar and faker, and the courts will uphold and 
protect, against the revenge of the public malfeasant, 
the right to confidential news sources and all other 
professional perquisites that are vital to the news- 
paper man’s successful public service. 





HE Audit Bureau of Circulations idea has come 
into its own. Its standards of practice in North 
America will soon be paralleled in England, Austra- 
lia, Holland and Japan, according to statements made 
at its eighth annual convention in Chicago last week. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 
Compiled by CHartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


tf geet counsel, and receive instructions 
that thou mayest be wise in thy latter 
end. There are many devices in a man's 
heart; nevertheless the counsel of the Lord, 
that shall stand. The desire of a man is his 
kindness: and a poor man is better than a liar. 
The fear of the Lord tendeth to life: and he 
that hath it shall abide satisfied; he shall not 
be visited with evil. (Proverbs xix: 20-23.) 
Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: 
for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown 
the Lord hath promised to them 
that love Him. Let no man say when he is 
‘hted, 1 am tempted of God: for God cannot 
be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any 
man: But every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. 
(Jas. i: 12-14.) 











HE importance to news dispatches from authori- 

tative sources by the courts is indicated by the 
recent action of a Birmingham (Ala.) judge. The 
police of Peoria, Ill., were looking for Piedro Guss- 
man on a charge of killing his wife. They saw in 
the newspapers a dispatch from Birmingham in 
which a man named Piedro Gussman was men- 
tioned in connection with the slaying of Father 
James E. Coyle, a Catholic priest, by the Rev. Edwin 
R. Stephenson, who was the father of Gussman’s 
bride, and sent a telegram to the Birmingham police 
asking them to hold Gussman pending an investiga- 
tion. Photographs and measurements of the suspected 
man were forwarded to Peoria where it was discov- 
ered that the Birmingham prisoner was not the man 
wanted. Before the police had ordered the suspect’s 
release an Associated Press dispatch giving the 
facts was printed in a Birmingham newspaper. 
When the attention of Judge Abernathy was called 
to it and he had verified the statements it contained 
through the local Associated Press correspondent, he 
promptly discharged the prisoner from custody. 
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GET READY FOR BETTER BUSINESS 


IXTY years in the stream of business have taught 

John Wanamaker how to take advantage of its 

varying swiftness—when to swim with it, when 
to pit his strength against it and when to seek shel- 
ter in the eddies created by obstructions to its 
course. Never a laggard, always a pioneer. he has 
succeeded in his ventures because of his courage, his 
resourcefulness, his faith in his fellow men and his 
confidence. 

Now, at this period of depression, when many 
are saying, “Wait for business to improve,” John 
Wanamaker spends his money to buy display space 
in newspapers to advertise his faith in the imminent 
recuperation of business and to urge American busi- 
ness men to prepare now for the full restoration that 
will come if everybody will put his shoulder to the 
wheel of trade and push with vigor, strength and 
confidence. 

“Get to work,” he urges. “Get into service; do all 
you can. There will be plenty of work for the un- 
employed if we show our faith by making 
needed improvements, starting to build and rebuild, 
buying and selling—putting to work our energies, 
our brains and our moneys—everything we have—for 
the good of the country. Instead of curtailing our 
advertising we are enlarging it. Instead of stand- 
ing pat on our stores as they have been we are re- 
fitting, rearranging, rebuilding and improving them. 
We mean to be ready for the good times just ahead, 
and he who does not get ready is blind to the future 
of America.” 

Nothing can lift up the confirmed pessimist, but 
to the business man with even a modicum of cour- 
age the words of this keen observer and successful 
merchant must be an inspiration. 

And he is not alone. Reports from many parts 
of the country, published in Eprror & PusLtsHeEr last 
week and in previous issues, prove that the period 
of quiescence among progressive business men has 
passed, that they have the will to do and the spirit 
to end the period of business stagnation and to 
prepare, by adjustment to conditions and by advertis- 
ing, for the good times that must come so surely as 
the resources of our country, upon which the edifice 
of its business is founded, is indestructible. 





INFLUENCE OF THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


HAT the editorial page has just as great influ- 

ence with the public as it did in the days of 

Greeley, of Raymond, and of Dana, was the 
opinion expressed by William P. Baker, editorial 
writer on the Syracuse Post-Standard, in an address 
delivered recently before the Syracuse University 
Press Club. He said that fifty years ago men read 
but one newspaper, usually the organ of the politi- 
cal party with which they were affiliated. They were 
intolerant of the views of those who belonged to 
other parties and would not read newspapers con- 
taining them. Today, however, men peruse several 
newspapers representing different shades of opin- 
ion. They want to know all sides of public ques- 
tions before they make up their minds. 

Mr. Baker’s position will meet the approval of 
most newspaper men. The editorial influence is 
still potent in human affairs, even in those relating 
to the moral and religious life of the people. The 
main difference lies in the character of the audience 
to which the editorial page is addressed. The pub- 
lic is better educated and therefore better informed 
on the important questions of the hour. The hun- 
dreds of universities and colleges and the thousands 
of academies and public schools that have been estab- 
lished have placed an education within the reach of 
rich and poor alike. People do their own thinking 
and therefore do not depend, as their ancestors did 
to a large extent, upon newspaper editors for their 
ideas, but they are still influenced by them. 

It is the province of the editorial page to crystal- 
lize and reflect public opinion. There are times 


when it must assume the responsibilities of leader- 
ship—when it must act upon its own initiative in 
arousing and directing public opinion to a definite 
end. 
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PERSONAL 








DGAR B. PIPER, editor of the 
Portland Oregonian, has been ap- 


_ pointed by Governor Olcott as a trus- 


tee of the Oregon State Library. 

C. B. Blethen, publisher of the Se- 
attle Times, has been named on the 
American Legion committee to greet 
Marshal Foch. 

E. L. Wells, for several years city 
manager of San Angelo, Tex., but 
more recently one of the publishers of 
the Marshall (Tex.) Morning News, 
will retire from the newspaper busi- 
ness to establish a building and loan 
company in Marshall. 

Edwin P. Gardner editor and propri- 
etor of the Ontario County Journal, 
has been appointed postmaster at Ca- 
nandaigua. His nomination has been 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Andrew J. McWain, editor of the 
Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News, has been 
appointed a member of the board of 
education of that city. 

Henry N. Fowler, associate editor 
of the Bend (Ore.) Bulletin, was mar- 
ried recently to Miss Laura Crow. 

John Eastman, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Journal, was honor guest at a 
dinner tendered by Emil Winter, Oc- 
tober 28. Among the guests were A. 
P. Moore, editor of the Pittsburgh 
Leader; Charles A. Rook, president- 
editor of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, and 
George S. Oliver, president of the Ga- 
zette Times and Chronicle Telegraph. 

Yukichi Iwanaga, director of the 
Kokusai News Agency, Tokyo, Japan, 
is in New York at the Hotel Plaza. 

Col. R. M. Johnston has resigned his 
membership in the Associated Press, 
as he has retired from active newspa- 
per work. Roy G. Watson, president 
of the Houston Post Publishing Com- 
pany and publisher of the Post, has 
succeeded him in the Associated Press 
membership. 

Prof. Reuel R. Barlow, in charge of 
instruction in journalism in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Miss Alice 
R. Townsend of Milwaukee were re- 
cently married. 

Major John S. Cohen, editor and 
publisher of the Atlanta Journal, is 
in New York on business and is a 
guest at the Hotel Ambassador. 

Arthur Brisbane, editor-in-chief of 
the Detroit Times, was guest of honor 
at a dinner given by the Detroit Ad- 
craft Club in the Hotel Statler, Octo- 
ber 27. Governor Alex J. Groesbeck and 
Mayor James Couzens of Detroit were 
among the guests. 

David Lawrence, president of the 
Consolidated Press Association, is re- 
cuperating from a slight operation 
performed at the Episcopal Eye, Ear 
and Throat Hospital in Washington, 
October 29. 

John Redpath Dougall, editor of the 
Montreal Witness and Canadian Home- 
stead and for many years editor of 
the Daily Witness, which ceased publi- 
cation in 1913, was recently honored 
by McGill University with the degree 
of LL.D. Mr. Dougall is the oldest 
graduate of McGill, having been a 
member of the class of 1860. 

Floyd W. Parsons, who has been edi- 
tor of “Everybody’s Business” depart- 
ment of the Saturday Evening Post, has 
become editorial director of the Gas 
Age-Record, New York. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


M M. OPPEGARD, manager of the 
* Northern News Bureau of the 
Associated Press in St. Paul, personally 
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covered the closing days of the recall 
election campaign in North Dakota. 

Miss Keith Clark, formerly for many 
years a writer for the St. Paul Dispatch 
and who had charge of Red Cross pub- 
licity work in France, England and Bel- 
gium during the world war, will give 
a series of six lectures on international 
relations before the St. Paul Women’s 
City Club in November. 

V. E. Fairbanks has resigned from 
the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
to go with the newly established Winona 
(Minn.) Morning Leader. 

Miss Florentine Michaud, society 
editor of the St. Paul Daily News, has 
resumed her duties after an illness of 
several months. 

Karl L. Lee has withdrawn from the 
night copy desk of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, 

Enos A. Mills, known as the “daddy” 
of the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
has been touring the proposed sites for 
state parks in Texas. Mr. Mills was 
interested in the Texas state park move- 
ment by Max Bentley, managing editor 
of the Houston Chronicle. 

David Loughan, until recently editor 
of the Veteran, organ of Canadian 
veterans, is a Progressive candidate for 
the House of Commons. T. C. Lapp, 
formerly of the local staff of the Ottawa 
Journal, has succeeded Mr. Loughan 
in the editorial chair of the Veteran, 


Mrs. Marshall Darrach, who was 
society editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle for a number of years, has 
just joined the staff of the New York 
Tribune as assistant society editor. Mrs. 
Darrach is also the New York corres- 
pondent of the San Francisco Chronicle 
and the author of a unique economic 
feature “Keeping House with the 
Hoopers.” 

William C. Gurney of the Brockton 
(Mass.) Enterprise staff, and Mrs. 
Grace M. Jones were recently married 
in New Bedford, Mass. 


Thomas T. Feeley, formerly managing 
editor of the Lockport (N. Y.) Review. 
has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer of the newly formed Dosch 
Chemical Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. John W. Stockwell, a former re- 
porter on the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, now the pastor of the New Jer 
usalem Swedenborgian Church in 
Frankford, has started a campaign to 
raise $50,000 to build a new church for 
his congregation. 

Frank A. Tierney, who has been a 
member of the editorial staff of the AlI- 
bany Times-Union for the past twenty 
years, has resigned to become publicity 
director of the Fox Film Company of 
New York. During the administration 
of Governor Martin H. Glynn, publisher 
of the Times-Union, Mr. Tierney was 
his private secretary. 

Louis W. Hunt was sent to Kansas 
City this week by the Chicago Evening 
Post to cover the American Legion con- 
vention. 

Julian Mason, managing editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has been ill for 
several days. 

Harry Hansen, book editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, is back at his des! 
after a week in New York with the 
publishers. 

Nathaniel Peffer, who has just re 
turned from Peking, where he has been 
representing the New York Tribune, 
will cover the Armaments Conference 
for the New Republic, 

Edwin H. Ford, former member of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer editorial 


staff, is enrolled for graduate work in 





FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 








OT a few of the West’s enterprising 

newspaper men look back with 
something akin to affection for the old 
Inter-Ocean days 
in Chicago. It 7 
was here that 
Bryan E. Wool- 
ston, business 
manager of the 
Butte (Mont.) 
Miner, thus first 
realized a_ cher- 
ished ambition to 
enter the news- 
paper field fifteen 
years ago. Going 
to Chicago after 
three years of col- 
legiate work in 
Wheaton College, he took his 
lessons in newspaper making 
Inter-Ocean’s mechanical department. 
Promotion came within the year to 
work in the classified, and the oppor- 











Bryan E. Woorston 


initial 
in the 


tunity here afforded to demonstrate 
selling ability soon led to merited 
recognition. 


During four years of hard training 
with the Inter-Ocean Mr. Woolston 
found time to complete a night school 
course in law, study which has been no 
little factor in his subsequent advance- 
ment, The attractions of a legal career 
were not strong enough, however, to 
compete with his natural predilection 
for newspaper work. 

Added experience and a_ broader 
knowledge of the newspaper work were 
gained through managerial connectiofis 
with Middle West and Pacific coast pub- 
lications, and in 1915 he accepted the 
position of advertising manager of the 
Butte Miner. Two years later Mr. 
Woolston was made business manager. 
He is still in the early thirties. Mr. 
Woolston is a firm believer that execu- 
tive success in the newspaper field de- 
mands something more than “front 
office” ability—that is, a working knowl- 
edge of the entire plant on the part of 
the manager is indispensable both to 
morale and to organization efficiency. 
the University of Washington school of 
journalism. 

Charles J. McGill, city editor of the 
Marlboro (Mass.) Enterprise, who has 
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resigned to become head of the copy 
desk of the Bridgeport Times, was pre- 
sented a traveling bag by the employes 
of the paper before leaving. 

Chung Shu Kwei, who worked on the 
Madison Wisconsin State Journal since 
graduating from the University of Wis- 
consin journalism course last June, has 
been appointed editor of the China Ad- 
vocate, a small newspaper to be pub- 
lished in Washington by the Chinese 
Students Alliance during the Limitation 
of Armaments Conference. 

John Darrimore, Donald McGowan 
and Ben Rook, of the Detroit Free 
Press copy desk, have resigned and 
joined the desk of the Detroit News. 

John Delavigne, formerly of the De-- 
troit Journal, has become city editor of 
the Detroit Times. M. B. Walker, 
former city editor, is now make-up 


editor. Gerry Hanna, formerly of the 
Detroit News, has joined the Times 


copy desk. 

Joseph Welsh, formerly Associated 
Press operator in Springfield, Ohio, be- 
fore entering war service has again en- 
tered the Associated Press service in 
Detroit. 

Harry A. Shinnick, who has been on 
the staff of the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, has joined the Washington staff of 
the Associated Press. 

Kenneth W. Simons, reporter on the 
staff of the Springfield (Ohio) Morn- 
ing Sun, has been chosen president of 
the newly-organized Springfield Kennel 
Club which opened its activities with a 
dog show in Springfield on November 3. 

Miss Joan M. Howard and Michael 
E. Lynch, managing editor of the Law- 
rence (Mass.) Sun-American, were 
married last week in Lawrence. 

Frank P. Sibley of the Boston Globe 
staff addressed 100 members of the 
Lowell (Mass.) Rotary Club October 
26. 

William Cunningham, reporter on the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, has been 
appointed football coach of the South- 
ern Methodist University at Dallas, Tex. 

Carl S. Brandenberg, who has been 
day news editor in the New York office 
of the Associated Press, has been as- 
signed to other work as an executive 
assistant. George Naeder, who has been 
Mr. Brandenberg’s assistant, has suc- 
ceeded him. 

Lew A. 


Greene, formerly of the 








Haskin 








Papers who begin the 


Use it year after year 


Service 
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Seattle Post Intelligencer has just joined 
the local staff of the Philadelphia 
Record. 

Edward Cole, at one time connected 
with the Philadelphia North American 
and more recently in charge of the pub 
licity department of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, returned to 
Philadelphia this week with Mrs, Cole 
on the White Star liner, Haverford. 
Mr. Cole, who left the Traction Com- 
pany about a year ago, has been on a1 
extensive tour of Europe. 

Miss Marguerite E. Conger, society 
editor of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
has gone to Panama to spend the win- 
ter with friends. Miss Helen Cameron, 
formerly society editor of the New 
Haven Journal-Courier, is taking her 
place. 

W. D. (“Dink”) Freer, until recently 
of the Hartford Courant staff, has joined 
the Times of that city and will divide 
his time between sports and feature writ- 
ing. Miss Beatrice Cady has succeeded 
Miss Olds on the woman’s page. 

Myron M. Johnson has left the copy 
deck of the Hartford Times to go to 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram as an 
editorial writer. Miss Faye Olds, also 
of the Times, has joined the staff of the 
Same paper. 

Max I. Farber is back at his desk 
as assistant city editor of the Hartford 
times after undergoing an operation for 
the removal of his tonsils. 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

PEROT FITZGIBBON, formerly 

advertising manager of the New 
York American, and before that with 
the Evening Sun, has returned to New 
York from Europe where he spent the 
summer. He will not remain here, 
however, but will go to Germany, where 
his father will turn over to his man- 
agement an estate of over 4,000 acres. 

George F. Whitehead has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Long Island City (N. Y.) Daily Star. 
Mr. Whitehead was previously promo- 
tion manager of John B. Gallagher 
Company. 

W. J. Barnes, advertising manager 
of the Springfield (Ill.) State Register, 
has returned home after a business trip 
to New York. 

Brent Williams, for six years con- 
nected with the St. Louis Star in an 
executive capacity, resigned recently and 
is now promotion manager of the Post- 
Dispatch, previous to his connection 
with the Star he was with the Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Daily News, and 
various Hearst newspapers. His place 
on the Star has not been filled. 

H. A. Gascon has resumed his posi- 
tion as advertising manager of the Dal- 
las (Tex.) Journal, which he resigned 
some months ago to become advertising 
manager of the Houston Post. 

John Othen, advertising manager of 
the Jacksonville Florida Metropolis, 
will entertain H. G. Wells after the 
latter ends his work as a newspaper 
correspondent at the Washington con- 
ference. Mr. Wells and Mr. Othen 
were classmates at an English school 
38 years ago and have not met since, 
although keeping up correspondence. 

‘A. E. Christoffers, formerly adver 
tising and business manager of the Hen- 
derson (N. C.) Dispatch and with Frost. 
Landis & Kohn, is now associated with 
Bryant, Griffith & Brunson in their New 
York office. 

Eugene W. Farrell, advertising man- 
ager of the Newark (N. J.) News, gave 
a talk on advertisng before the Knights 
of Columbus service school Tuesday eve- 
ning. He advised students not to take up 
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the study of advertising as a makeshift. 

Russell Hanton, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Jour- 
nal and Tribune, visited New York this 
week and is a guest at the Hotel Am- 
bassador. 


NEWS OF THE AGENCIES 
H REA FITCH, formerly of the H. 
* E. Lesan Company of New York, 
returned from a seven months’ trip to 
England. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Ritter, Jr., an-. 


uounce the birth of a daughter whom 
they have named Elizabeth. Mr. Rit- 
ter is a member of the Philip Ritter 
\dvertising Agency, New York. 

St. Elmo Massengale of the Massen- 
gale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, is 
staying at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

B. F. Sawin, formerly secretary of 
Critehfhield & Co., of Chicago, recently 
joined the Albee Corporation of the 
saine city. 

Gail Murphy, formerly manager of the 
Cleveland office of Hoyt’s Service, has 
been brought to the New York City 
headquarters, where as a member of the 
plan board and director of accounts, 
he will serve clients in the East. 

Giibert S. Patillo who has been a 
member of the copy department of 
Hoyt’s Service, New York advertis- 
ing agency, has been transferred to 
the Chicago office of that company, as 
assisiant to the manager. 

Albert D. Williams, for four years ad- 
vertising manager of the Fulton (Mo.) 
Gazette, recently became connected with 
the Thomas D. Mays Advertising 
Agency, Charleston, W. Va. 

Theodore H. Sweetser has resigned 
from Henry Knott, Inc., Boston, and is 
now office manager and rate clerk of 
the Franklin P. Shumway Company, 
also of Boston. 

Redfield & Fisher, New York Adver- 
tising agency, announce that George N. 
Wallace, formerly director of Hoyt’s 
Service has become associated with that 
agency and the firm will henceforth be 
known as Redfield, Fisher & Wallace. 

C. H. Cottington has left the Chicago 
Tribune to become associated with Metzl 
and Ignatius W. Sahula in the Chicago 
commercial art field. 


Grafton Perkins, formerly with the 
Resinol Chemical Company of Balti- 
more, has joined the Chartered Advertis- 
ing Corporation, New York. Dexter 
Hewitt, at one time with Frank Pres- 
brey, has joined the same concern. 

Frank D. Allen, who has been with 

the Franklin P. Shumway Advertising 
Agency of Boston, recently went with 
the Greenleaf Company of the same 
city. 
M. Graham has been made 
vice-president in charge of sales, serv- 
ice and advertising of the Chandler 
Motor Car Company, Cleveland, effec- 
tive November 1. He resigns a similar 
position in the Pierce-Arrow Car Com- 
pany, with which he has been associated 
for the last five years. 

R. R. Becker, formerly with the North- 
rup Engraving Company, Memphis, has 


George 


become art director of Lake & Dun- 
ham Advertising Agency, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

W. A. Knapp has resigned as vice- 


president of the John S. King Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency. 

Otto Barth, formerly with the Potts- 
Turnbull Company, Kansas City adver- 
tising agency, has joined the Allen C. 
Smith Advertising Company, of that 
city. 

O. W. Goess, who resigned Novem- 
ber 1, as assistant sales and adver- 
tising manager of Montgomery Ward 
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& Co., has been appointed director of 
the Advertisers’ Service Bureau of the 
Max Lau Colortype Company, Chi- 
cago. 

The Chambers Agency, New Orleans, 
has instituted a department which will 
be devoted entirely to the preparation 
of publicity matter for local advertisers. 
Rk. Lynn Baker has been chosen man- 
ager. 

L. T. Bush, space buyer of the Black- 
man Company, New York advertising 
agency, will go November 15 to the Cin- 
cinnati office of that company, where he 
will handle the Proctor & Gamble ac- 
count. 

C. Milton Storm, who has been con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the New York World, has resigned 
to join the Jules J. Storm Agency, of 
New York, of which his father is the 
head. 


CONSOLIDATED ADDS TO STAFF 





C. G. Marshall and C. W. McCullum, 
A. P. Veterans, in New Posts 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


Wasuincton,. D. C., Nov. 3.—The 
Consolidated Press Association _ this 
week made two additions to its staff. 
C. G. Marshall, 
for 11 years 
with the Associ- 
ated Press and 
more recently 
editor of several 
Virginia news- 
papers, has been 
appointed to the 





news _ depart- 
ment and = as- 
signed to the 
New York 
office. Charles 
W. McCullum, C. W. MarsHatr 
who has_ been 


with the Associated Press for 18 years, 
has been appointed office supervisor in 
Washington, a newly created position. 

Mr. Marshall’s service with the A 
P., starting in 1907, included work as 
House reporter, night manager, day 
editor and Capi- 
tol editor in the 
Washington of- 
fice, news editor 
of the Southern 
division, and day 
manager and 
general assign- 
ment man_ in 
Chicago, as well 
as two tours of 
foreign _ service 
in Central and 
South America. 

Mr. McCul- 
lum’s training 
the business office of the 
A. P., resigning as disbursing officer of 
the Southern division. He was presented 
with a gold watch by his associates in 
the A. P. Washington office upon leav- 
ing the service which he entered in 1903 
as a messenger, working through the 
ranks as typist, stenographer and as- 
sistant cashier. 


C. W. McCutitum 


has been in 





A. P. Foreign Men Coming 


Joseph E, Sharkey of the Tokyo of- 
fice of the Associated Press will accom- 
pany the Japanese delegation to Wash- 
ington for the armament conference. 
During his absence, the Tokyo office 
will be in charge of Walter L. Whiffen, 
of the Peking office, and R. A. Burr 
will be in charge of the Peking office 
during Mr. Whiffen’s absence. Sal- 
vatori Cortesi, of the Rome office, will 
accompany the Italian delegation, and 
Elmer E. Roberts of the Paris office, 
will accompany the French delegation. 


SALT LAKE LIKES ROTO 
AND COMICS 


Deseret News Gets Surprises in Readers’ 
Replies to Questionnaire on Features 
—Less Than Half Invested in 


Foreign News 


Recently the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News sent out a questionnaire to every 
subscriber on a carrier’s route asking 
what features of the paper were liked 
best or disliked most. The carriers were 
given a cent-each for the questionnaires 
collected, provided they were returned 
in ten days. Circulation Manager Bal- 
lard states that between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the questionnaires were returned. 
The cost was around 3 cents for each 
questionnaire returned, allowing for the 
clerical work involved. 


Thirty-six questions were asked. To 
the question, “Would you like a comic 
supplement in the Saturday News?” 91 
per cent of the city readers answered 
“Yes” and 9 per cent “No.” In the 
country 98 per cent answered “Yes” and 
only 2 per cent “No.” 

The rotary gravure section, introduced 
nearly a year ago, was appreciated by 98 
per cent in the city. In the country 97 
per cent liked it and 3 per cent did not 
want it. 

Seventy-three per cent of the city 
readers read the sport page and 60 per- 
cent in the country. 

The editorial page had 60 per cent 
in the city and 62 per cent in the coun- 
try. 

The mining page had only 18 per 
cent of readers in the country and 28 
in the city. 

Classified ads—65 in the city and 47 
in the country. 

“Things of National Interest” had 55 
per cent interest in the city and 39 
in the country. 

Dr. Frank Crane’s articles had 52 per 
cent in the city and 46 in the country. 

“Twenty Years Ago” and “Fifty Years 
Ago,” the latter dealing exclusively with 
Utah, received very low marks. 

Society section was 1 per cent higher 
in the country than in the city, the figures 
being 78 and 79 per cent. 

The religious page was read by 48 
per cent in the city and 49 per cent in 
the country. 


The literary page was read by 44 per 
cent, city, and 50 per cent in the coun- 
try. 

Cartoons ranked very high, averaging 
over 75 per cent. 


Foreign news was under 50 per cent, 
especially in the city. 

The figures were based on the number 
of persons in the family who were in- 
terested in any particular feature and 
not limited to the person who bought 
the paper. As a consequence, several 
features that were thought to be popular 
have been marked for elimination. The 
answers were surprising in several re- 
spects. It was thought that the coun- 
try people were more interested in re- 
ligion than the city folks, whereas the 
figures quoted show that in this respect 
there is very little difference. In re- 
gard to the literary page, too, the an- 
swers were surprising, 6 per cent more 
of the country readers liking this sec 
tion. 





Introduces Its Staff 
The Winona (Minn.) Morning Lead 
er, a new daily, in its first issue presented 
the pictures and biographies of all its 
staff members. They include T. W. 


Jewell, director of advertising; R. V. 
Zimmerman, circulation manager; F. A. 
Wilson, managing editor; J. L. Newman, 
city editor, and Mrs. H. M. Lamberton, 
Jr., society editor. 
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Pennsylvania 


These products are being 
produced by the people of 
Pennsylvania: 


67,050,000 - - - - bushels of corn 
60,400,000 - - - pounds of tobacco 
45,825,000 - - - - - bushels of oats 
36,455,000 - - bushels of potatoes 
4,176,000 - bushels of buckwheat 
25,284,000 - - - - bushels of wheat 
3,970,000 ------- tons of hay 
2,656,000 - - - - - bushels of rye 


(Figures compiled from the estimates of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1920) 


These products are alone 
stupendous enough to make any 
state a great state. 






Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines Lines 
Allentown Call ............ (M) 28,384 .09 .09 
ef re (E) 22,893 .06 .06 
Bethlehem Globe ............ (E) 7,775 .04 .04 


&E) 15,110 .065 .05 
Coatesville Record ........... (E) 5,394 .021 .021 
Connellsville Courier 
*Bastem Rugrete ... 62... ccccs (E) 14,038 .05 .05 
*Easton Free Press ........... (E) 12,443 .05 ,05 
*Erie Dispatch (M) Herald 


*Erie Dispatch-Herald ......... (S) 18,486 .07 .07 
oa ee eee (E) 26,182 .08 .08 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 


ee ne 








cs eiele tae (E) 5,722 .0179 .0179 


&E) 19,096 .065 .065 


tHarrisburg Telegraph ........ (E) 34,445 .095 .095 


In addition, the 147,009 wage 
earners engaged in mining coal 
received $210,202.511 and mined 
coal valued at $364.243.000 at 
the mines. 

Consider this tremendous 
purchasing power. 
Pennsylvania is a_ profitable 
advertising centre for National 
Manufacturers. 


What are you doing to win 
this market? 


“Advertise by the year” in these 
Pennsylvania daily newspapers. 





Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines Lines 


Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 


tS” Fara (M&E) 21,738 .08 .08 
a || (M) 6,263 .035 .035 
Philadelphia Record ......... (M) 113,741 .25 .25 
Philadelphia Record ......... (S) 123,414 .30 .30 
Pittsburgh Dispatch ......... (M) 58,639 .17 15 
Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (S) 70,618 .22 18 
Vem GEE, i cd cc wcccics (E) 3,847 .03 .025 
Pottsville Republican ......... (E) 11,430 .055 .05 
Scranton Republican ........ (M) 33,135 .12 .10 
eo i ee (E) 36,121 .12 10 
CE es. os cc cdda a oe (E) 4,704 .021 .021 


**Washington Observer & Reporter 


(M&E) 14,849 .06 .05 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ... . (E) 19,724 .05 .05 











+Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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INDIANS 


Indiana people receive MILLIONS of dollars from 


their land annually. 


The following figures are compiled from the esti- 
mates of the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
1920. 


Value of Corn . .$108,602,000 
Value of Oats ...... 35,362,000 
Value of Wheat . 39,312,000 
Value of Rye ..... 5,642,000 
Value of Hay 55,279,000 
Value of Potatoes ... 10,214,000 

Figure that cattle, horses, sheep and hogs and other 
live-stock are valued at $261,264,188 and then is it 


any wonder that the merchants of these towns are 


big distributors of goods. 


Is it any wonder that National Advertisers, linking 
their merchandise to these local merchants through 


these Daily Indiana Newspapers, cash in? 
Give Indiana intensive, co-operative cultivation. 


Use this list of Indiana Daily Newspapers to win 
distribution and popularize your merchandise. 








Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
Decatur Democrat ...... nuke ao > 3,120 .025 
*Evansville Courier .......... covces QM) - BBS .05 
Evansville Courier ..............+-(S) 21,158 -05 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
Evening Press ........ REIS (M&E) 39,358 -10 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (S) 16,389 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 31,454 .08 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune...... (E) 8,415 -05 
EROS BNW: Soo secs ccecare (E) 115,958 -20 
REE ik os bo n.s0s es eee (E) 3,676 .025 
Richmond Palladium ...............(E) 11,750 — 
South Bend News-Times ......... (M&S) 16,683 -05 
Dats Wa Tes. noc scccccccves (E) 16,430 .055 
"Terre Haute Tribune ............(E&S) 21,170 .06 
Vincennes Commercial .......... (M&S) 4,719 -025 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1921. 














SMASH DOORS, LET AIR INTO 
ARMS CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 5) 











way, our posterity and our future, and 
the future of the civilized peoples of 
the earth, may very well depend. 

“That is a conviction that has been 
borne in upon me with added strength 
during the past two months; and as a 
messenger from Europe I think I am 
entitled to say that the outlook for the 
conference from the European point of 
view is today much brighter than it 
was even a few weeks ago, because even 
governments have begun to perceive what 
we journalists have perceived before 
them. 

“They are coming to this conference 
in an almost prayerful spirit, and it is 
for us to support them, to help them in 
that spirit. 

“There will be at Washington, I hope, 
many amusing incidents, some little ri- 
valries, something to keep our public 
amused—because they need it, poor dev- 
ils!’ There will be so much that is dull, 
so much that is long, so many ebulli- 
tions of hot air, that they will try even 
our patience, which is long. All these 
things we must bear with. 

“One thing let us not bear with. If 
we see any nation—Great Britain, the 
United States, China, Japan, France, or 
any other, if we see any nation attempt 
to make bad blood, or to squabble, or 
to destroy the harmony that ought to 
exist, let us either be silent about that 
nation, and thus deprive it of the oppor- 
tunity to advertise its ill-temper, or let 
us expose it unanimously. 

“And if we see any nation, or the 
statesmen of any nation, rising high 
above the immediate agenda of the con- 
ference and looking down upon it with 
a perfectly impartial and objective mind; 
if we see any nation, or any man, taking 
that point of view, setting that exam- 
ple, let us support him wholeheartedly, 
be he Japanese, British, American, 
French, Chinese, or of any other nation- 
ality. 

“That, my dear colleagues, is all. I 
thank you for bearing with me so long. 
That is the substance of my belief about 
the conference. That is the spirit in 
which the press should tackle it, and 
that is the spirit in which I hope and 
believe you will all tackle it as its facts 
come to your knowledge; and that is the 
spirit that I believe you will use in re- 
porting it to your millions of constitu- 
ents.” 

Dr. Iyenaga outlined the situation in 
which Japan found herself at the end of 
her war with Russia and since, and de- 
clared that the present Far East situation 
was brought about by the scramble of 
European nations for concessions in 
China. “It became a game of chess,” he 
said, “in which Japan was forced to sit 
—and she has proven herself no mean 
player. China today is a helpless giant. 
It is for Japan to build her into a well- 
ordered nation. 

Herbert S. Houston, just retiring from 
Doubleday, Page & Co., presented to Mr. 
Stone the first copy of his new book 
“Fifty Years a Journalist,’ which is 
freshly off the press. He has bound into 
it a number of blank pages in which 
everybody at the dinner subscribed his 
name, making it a memorial of the 
occasion. 


H. G. Wells, the British author and 
publicist who has been engaged by the 
Chicago Tribune and associated news- 
papers to write a series of articles on 
the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments, has stated it would be a mis- 
take to have the conference held in secret. 





“Such a course,” he said, “might pro- 
voke misunderstanding and cause inac- 
curate information to trickle out, caus- 
ing serious dissension among the 
delegates.” 


His view is supported by an over- 
whelming majority of the American edi- 
tors whose opinions have been printed 
in Eprror & PusBLisHer, and by those 
whose ideas appear below: 


JOHN R. RATHOM, editor of the Provi- 
dence (R. 1.) Journal: 


“Advocates of publicity at the forthcoming 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
will obtain a considerable support from those 
who thoughtlessly conclude that secrecy should 
be done away with in all international diplom- 
acy. The argument in favor of publicity is 
that the present woes of the world are at- 
tributable to past machinations and intrigues 
behind closed doors. There would never have 
been a Great War, we are told, if the search- 
light of publicity had been allowed previous 
to August 1, 1914, to flood the European 
chancelleries. 

“However that may be, no good could come 
from compelling the Washington conference to 
admit the press and public to all its sessions. 
A certain amount of private discussion and 
negotiation at such times is absolutely neces- 
sary. Quarrels may often be composed and 
controversies adjusted if conflicting opinions 
are threshed out in private, whereas an agree- 
ment is frequently impossible if the debate is 
carried on where the world can hear. 

“Many things of an essential nature can be 
frankly considered at a private sitting that it 
would be indiscreet to proclaim from the house- 
tops. This is so simple and fundamental that 
it is surprising that any intelligent student of 
affairs should demand publicity for the Wash- 
ington meetings, unless indeed he is moved by 
the desire for a cheap popularity with the un- 
thinking and uninformed. 

“There must be no ‘secret diplomacy’ of the 
old sort, but the conference would simply put 
a burdensome handicap upon itself and jeop- 
ardize its success by yielding to the importuni- 
tues of the enthusiasts for unrestricted, day- 
by-day publicity.” 


ERMAN R. DEAN, publisher Wayne 
County (W. Va.) News: 


“What is needed in connection with the Con- 
ference is a faithful and accurate account of 
its proceedings published for the benefit of the 
public of all countries that are concerned in 
the final outcome.’ 


OHN L. RECTOR, Jr., editor San Benito 
(Tex.) Light: 


“The Light believes that Mr. Wilson’s suc- 
cess for bringing about the high ideals for 
which he strove were doomed from the very 
moment he receded from his announced policy 
of open covenants openly arrived at. Next 
to the war the Light regards his failure to 
achieve his aims as one of the world’s greatest 
tragedies. 

“For that reason it sincerely trusts that the 
disarmament conferences will be barren of 
secret negotiations, being convinced that the 
weight of public opinion will thus be able to 
bring about agreements that will lead to last- 
ing world peace. 


Oscar J. COFFIN, editor Raleigh (N. C.) 
Times: 


“The American people can be stampeded, 
perhaps; but they can’t be led anywhere blind- 
folded. To what purpose representative gov- 
ernment, if our representatives are not to be 
responsible at all times? Is there anything 
so sacred in diplomacy, which, down the ages 
has been for the most part a tissue of lies, 
that American diplomats should be given a 
pledge of American faith in blank which they 
may fill in at will? 

“The conferences on disarmament—or, if 
Secretary Hughes prefers, limitation of arma- 
ment—and the Pacific problems require the 
most complete publicity. Conceded that the 
country was not and is not ready for a League 
of Nations, -whose covenant was kept before 
the public for months, it does not follow that it 
is willing to accept without question a substi- 
tute for the league, even though that substi- 
tute be made in Washington. 

“Open conferences, or no conferences par- 
ticipated in by American representatives!” 


GFORGE W. FINLEY, managing editor 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald: 


“Old world diplomacy insists on secrecy; 
new world public opinion is strong for the 
fullest publicity in international affairs. If 
the press is barred or curbed in getting the 
news at the Disarmament Conference, it will 
be a sure sign that old masters of state in- 
trigue are still running things and that the 
cards marked peace or war are still carried in 
stacked diplomatic decks to mislead, cheat, 
abuse and murder millions of people. By all 
means let the nations invite full publicity at 
this conference.” 


EARLE ADAMS, publisher Healdsburg 
* (Calif.) Times: 


“In olden days the people were not presumed 
to know how to govern themselves, and their 
leaders were often absolute dictators, so that 
their decisions were taken arbitrarily and ac 
cepted without question by those most affect 

“Today, especially in democracies, the polie 
tical leaders of a commonwealth are regarde 
as servants of the people, doing their will, and 
taking the people into full confidence. The 
people rely on the judgment of these leaders 
but retain a vital interest in knowing the cit 
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cumstances through which that judgment is 
acting. 

“Closed-door sessions are nothing but relics 
of a barbaric age. Star-chamber conferences 
are an admission that things are discussed and 
decisions arrived at which the people are not 
entitled to know. The people are the rulers. 
They are entitled to know all that goes on 
between their public servants. Public opinion 
is intelligent, and publicity never hurt a good 
cause. 

“Success of the disarmament plan relies on 
full confidence. Confidence is only bred on 
acquaintance.”’ 


CASSIUS W. GARDNER, editor Peekskill 
(N. Y.) Daily Union: 


“The proper way and the only way, in our 
opinion, to conduct the disarmament conference 
is in the limelight of publicity. There should 
be nothing to hide from the people, and the 
sooner our representatives realize that their 
constituents are alive the better for everybody. 
It is with no desire to meddle but just a hint 
that the people will not be fooled. If our 
representatives think otherwise, just let them 
put their ears to the ground and listen.” 


A S. LEY, publisher Hancock (Mich.) 
* Evening Copper Journal: 


“Unless public opinion is back of any move- 
ment it will fail, One sure way to invite not 
only criticism, but antagonism of the public 
is for those who have been delegated by the 
people to act for them in important matters, 
such as this reduction of armaments confer- 
ence, to arrogate to themselves a superiority or 
importance that so lifts them above the com- 
mon herd—who as taxpayers are footing the 
bills—that they must conduct their meetings 
in secret behind closed doors. 

“The average citizen is apt to wonder if 
the mere selection or appointment of another 
citizen as delegate to such conference, endows 
him at the same time with such superior in- 
telligence and knowlédge of affairs that he must 
treat all others not in the conference as chil- 
dren, not to be trusted with secrets. 

“This attitude invariably invites and receives 
the hostility of the public. The Versailles 
treaty is a recent example. If the decisions of 
this conference are to result in any real good 
or benefit to the- human race, as it is most de- 
voutly hoped they will, then anything and 
everything that might in any way affect it ad- 
versely, or weaken it in the slightest degree, 
should be absolutely done away with. By all 
means let the public be kept fully informed day 
by day of every detail of the conference, and 
let press and public criticise, approve, or even 
offer suggestions through proper channels. All 
are equally interested in this, one of the most 
important matters that has come before the 
human race in the history of the world.” 


MARION SUADENER, editor Logansport 
(Ind.) Pharos-Tribune: 


“Negotiations and decisions which would suf- 
fer from the fact that the people whom they 
are to bind are fully informed of their nature 
are better left undone. he governments be- 
long to the people, and the newspapers are the 
servants and messengers of the people. Em- 
phatically the representatives of the newspapers 
should be admitted to the conference for the 
limitation of armaments and the people should 
be fully informed of all the transactions of 
that conference. Secret diplomacy has been 
the curse of the world, and if this latest move- 
ment will not bear the light of publicity, it 
had better not be.” 


M R. CHESSMAN, editor Astoria (Ore.) 
* Budget: 


“The world has grown weary of secret 
diplomacy because it has paid a frightful price 
for it. It has been secret diplomacy almost 
always that has bred hatreds, fomented inter- 
national disputes and dissensions and precipi- 
tated wars. History and experience cry out 
against any further covenants, agreements, 
treaties or understandings being formulated in 
secrecy and shrouded in mystery. 

“As the last great war ended Woodrow Wil- 
son voiced the feeling of the peoples of many 
countries when he declared for ‘open coven- 
ants, openly arrived at.’ That he was not able 
to make that doctrine the guiding principle of 
the peace conference only emphasizes the need 
for open discussion. Many of the objections 
to the Versailles treaty would have been elim- 
inated had the world been able to see what was 
going on and to hear what was being said 
around the peace table. 

“Europe has long been a slave to secret 
diplomacy, but the coming conference is to be 
held in the United States and should be an 
example forevermore of free, frank and open 
discussion with the public taken into full con- 
fidence. 

“No small group of men, statesmen though 
they be, have a right to set themselves up 
as the exclusive makers of destinies for the 
nations of the world. The millions affected by 
those destinies ought to be privileged to share 
in their making.” 


J. SMITH, editor Waukegan (ill.) 
Sun: 


“To call a conference of this kind and make 
a Star Chamber session is indeed a most in- 
congruous thing to consider. 

“In time it would all have to come out and 
the news which emanates secretly from such 
conferences would give the press of the world 
sufficient to discuss matters as the conference 
went on and possibly the errors that would 
leak out would do more harm for the confer- 
ence than could be repaired by all the diplo- 
matic endeavors that the world can produce. 

“In other words, the press of the world 
could undo in about 30 seconds all the good 
things which the conference hoped to put over 
and that might be exactly the termination of 
things, providing the press was forced to get 
its source of information wherever possible and 
not get it at the session itself. 
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IOWA 


The dissemination of news originating from 
reliable source is just as important as the dis- 
tribution of soldiers and sailors of the various 
countries. 

The press of the world stabilizes conditions 
today and a world-wide movement of this sort 
cannot consider consistently any steps which 
would tend to throttle the press of the country 
in the matter of collecting news on the actual 
developments that take place in the disarma- 
ment controversy. 


H P. McBRIDE, Virginia (Minn.) Virgin- 


lan: 


“If every hour of the sessions of the Dis- 
armament Conference were thrown open to the 
unrestricted publicity of the newspapers, most 
of the delegates of the conference would not 
be frank and the sessions would probably fail 
of any satisfactory solution. 

“The British, French, Italian and Japanese 
public is not one whit different in its attitude 
toward its envoys from the attitude of the 
American public, and it is crystal clear to the 
average newspaperman that these envoys every- 
one will have to make approaches and conces- 
sions in the effort to meet the necessities and 
justice of the situation that would cause their 
recall should their public, not yet educated to 
the necessity and justice of the concessions, 
get the news more than likely garbled and dis- 


torted by designing censors for, political pur- 
poses.”’ 


ARTHUR W. FORD, managing editor. 
Oroville (Calif.) Mercury: 


_ “My hearty approval is with you in your 
fight to have the sessions of the Disarmament 
and Pacific Conference open to the press. The 
people of the world have a right to know what 
their spokesmen plan. If they see the plan in 
in embryo they know better what are the ob- 
stacles and their own obligations. Secrecy 
breeds the thought that all is not straight and 
above board behind the closed doors. If a 
plan is good, publicity cannot harm it. If 
the plan is bad the people do not want it, and 
after all the people are those most vitally in- 
terested.” 


EARL y SMITH, Spokane (Wash.) Spokes- 


man-Review: 


“The best interest of America and mankind 
will be served by an open conference.” 


LORENCE J. O’BRIEN, 


Chico 
(Calif.) Enterprise: 


editor 


“I am _an ardent advocate of open sessions 
for the Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments.” 


WALTER H. KELLAM, publisher of the 
Merced (Calif.) Star: 


“By all means the sessions of the conference 
should be open to the public as repres¢ nted by 
duly accredited newspaper reporters. 


L. STURTEVANT, president Wausau 
* (Wis.) Record-Herald: 


“Of course the coming disarmament confer- 
ence should be open. ‘It is the American way 
of doing things. No government can go very 
far wrong when it takes its people into its 
confidence.” 


HARLES W. LARSH, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer: 


“The public wants to know and has a right 
to know what is being done at the conference. 
They cannot know if sessions are held behind 
closed doors.” 


J. SLOAN, editor Twin Falls (Idaho) 
* Times: 


“Let the daylight of publicity shine on every 
act of public concern. he world has had 
enough of closed door policies and secret un- 
derstandings. You have my best wishes for 
success in the fight which you are making.” 


W F. WILEY, general manager Cincinnati 
* Enquirer: 


“Of course the press should be admitted to 
the disarmament conference. Nothing will 
be gained by exclusion of newspaper writers 
from this conference except suspicion and 
distrust. As a matter of fact, there should be 
nothing in the proceedings of this conference 
that should not be known by all the world.” 


WIGHT H. BROW, editor Popular Bluffs 
(Mo.) American: 


“Co-existent with the nation there has been 
preached and accepted the doctrine of gov- 
ernment of, for and by the people. To ap- 
proach the Washington disarmament confer- 
ence with any purpose other than open diplo- 
macy would be to make of the cardinal prin- 
ciple of our established order a high-sounding 
phrase, but to treat it as unworkable when 
applied to the big business of government in 
internationa! affairs. 

“If this is a government of the people, the 
acts of the government, the creature, are cer- 
tainly properly a subject of observation by the 
by the people. If government for the people, 
deliberation and acts calculated to be in the 
interest of the people most certainly should 
be subject to observation. If government by 
the people, then those who act at Washington 
are merely ambassadors representing the sov- 
ereignty of this nation, which is the collective 
mass of those enjoying suffrage. 

“The sovereign should know the doings of 
ministers and ambassadors. As advocates of 


popular government it would be a reflection 
upon the principle to hold fast to the more 
ancient customs, secret diplomacy. The fullest 
measure of publicity is desirable.” 
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Is'}First in the Value 
of Farm Machinery— 


$309,172,398 


From one census to another is not a very long 
time-—only ten years—yet the last previous 
census placed the value of farm implements 
in lowa at $95,477,948. The farm machin- 
ery men have certainly been doing business 
in lowa—about $21,000,000 a year for ten 


years. 


Machinery liberates man power—makes it 


possible for the progressive lowan to accom- 
plish more in a day. Adoption of modern 


improvements insures progress. 


The people of the Hawkeye state are going 
forward constantly—they will continue to 
doso. They can find the money to buy what 
you have to sell if you make them want it. 


Concentrate on lowa Through 
These Dominant Newspapers 











Circu- 
lation 
{Burlington Hawk-Eye ......... walaied (M) 10,401 
{Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (S) 12,960 
Cedar Rapids Gazette ............... (E) 19,568 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil .......... (E&S) 15,147 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (E) 15,108 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (S) 17,683 
i AP eee ee re (E) 23,913 
Des Moines Capital .......... acqie etelaa (E) 52,708 
+Des Moines Sunday Capital........... (S) 32,931 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. .. (M&E)114,131 
Des Moines Sunday Register.......... (S)102,559 
Iowa City Press-Citizen ............. (E) 6,560 
Mason City Globe Gazette............ (E) 10,379 
PN I a 6 55 oc ese cnwec aan (E) 7,832 
Ce rh dc is ceo eaa cae (E) 12,237 
a, Pe (M&E) 50,074 
ee ee (S) 33,476 
*Waterloo Evening Courier ........... (E) 15,280 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
+Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
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7 are interested in placing copy in your INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR Book NuMBER which will go to press 
in January. Kindly send us information about this 

issue and rates. 

We are also interested in placing advertising copy in 
your regular issues bidding for “foreign advertising” for 
our publication. 

Although we are only a weekly, we have big town 
notions and are trying to get out one of the best papers 
in the State and realize that by securing more foreign 
advertising, we can better reach our aim. 

We find that Eptror & PUBLISHER is a great help to us, 
keeping us posted on what is new in our field and what 
concerns are placing business. Your hunch department 
has given us many ideas that we have put in practice, and 
we feel that the new department, “Dollar Pullers,” is 
going to be of even more benefit. 


Above we quote from one of many letters received at 1116 
World Building during the last week. This particular com- 
munication came from the Chairtown News which is published 
weekly at Thomasville, N. C. It was signed by Charles M. 
Sturkey, managing editor, and is self explanatory. The pub- 
lishers of the Chairtown News are live and wide-awake. They 
know that a single advertisement in the International Year 
Book Number lives for 365 days. This great annual edition 
will go to press in January. It is the most unusual advertis- 
ing medium in the publishing world. We would be glad to 
tell you more about it. Position preference will depend upon 
time of reservation and receipt of copy. 


we 














MANY FIND BENEFIT IN 
SALES STORIES 


(Continued from page 11) 








“Let’s hear it’s tone.” 

[| played his favorite—the supreme 
effort of my life. 

He offered: “Here’s the best I’ll ever 
do. I'll give you the horse and $60 in 
cash.” 

The organ had cost us only $50. I 
ventured : 

“Well, our Mr. Davis will drive ou‘ 
with this instrument tomorrow, and i 
the horse is as you represent, it's a deal.” 

And it came to pass as outlined. Davis 
brought in the $60 and the horse, which 
we sold for $80. Not so bad. About 
180 per cent profit; that was all. 

T. C. McConne Lt, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


om ~ * 
Op, But Stitt StrRonG 


Glancing over the contents of a 
second-hand bookstall I came across a 
volume of bound magazines dated 1874. 
Between the leaves was a small piece of 
newspaper roughly torn from the sheet 
and evidently placed there by a reader 
as a mark. On one side was a frag 
ment of an auctioneer’s advertisement 
announcing a sale to be held on October 
30, 1876. On the reverse side was 
news item referring to a Toronto hotel 
which had just been opened. “Elegance 
and refinement” were the characteristics 
of the house, according to the para- 
graph. As the hotel is still very much 
in evidence I repaired to its writing 
room, and drafted a dummy ad featur- 
ing the scrap of paper so strangely re 
trieved, and headed—“Fifty Years Avo 
And Now.” I showed my effort to the 
proprietor. 

“How much do you want for this?” 
he asked. 

I told him, and within an hour of my 
“find,” I walked out of the hotel with the 
check ir my pocket. Joun L. Love, 

3 Webb avenue, Toronto, Que. 
* * 7 
PERSISTENCE AND THREE MINUTES 

In the spring of 1920, while soliciting 
subscriptions in Atlanta for our “Les- 
lie’s Weekly”) and “Business Guide” 
combination, I gained entrance late one 
afternoon to the accounting department 
of a large concern in the Hurt 
Building. 

After “signing up” one or two I came 
to the desk of a man deeply absorbed, 
apparently, in figures; and approached 
with “I have a very handy business 
guide for your desk.” As I placed the 
book on the corner of his desk, I. added 
as a matter of courtesy, “if I may in- 
terrupt your figures for. a moment?” 

Scarcely glancing up he stated in @ 
tone of finality: “I wouldn't be 
interested.” 

“Some of the leading executives of 
Atlanta are using this work on their 
desks,” I declared, “and I believe you 
would approve it also,” attempting to 
secure his attention by turning to an in- 
teresting page. 

3ut instead, he tilted back from his 
desk and defiantly replied: 

“You seem to think a man can be 
made to buy something he doesn’t want 
Now, let’s see you go ahead and sell 
me.” And his attitude seemed to add 
“T suppose this is the only way to get 
rid of you.” 

Patiently I explained that I had ne 
such super ability—nor did I desire to 
sell anyone something he didn’t wa-~ 
Prefacing my talk with, “All I ask i 


that you look at the proposition: if it 
sells itself, all right,” I began. 

His interest was aroused by the firs 
page, and in three minutes his nam 
was on the “dotted line.” As I pockete 
the contract he voluntarily told me tha: 
he was glad to “get in” on th 


proposition. B. A. RAGLAND, 
Leslie-Judge Co., New York. 
* * x 
A Trick MApDE A SALE 


About two years ago, when I was 
selling “Transo” envelopes, there was 
prospect whose refusal interested m«¢ 
and, hard as he seemed, it took just a 
little trick to sell him. His “No” was 
different from the average. It came 
through his stenographer; and this is 
really what caused me to be anxious t: 
land him. 

Having called on this man twice a 
week for about two months without 
seeing him, I was desperate and deter 
mined that he would grant me an in- 
terview. As I entered the outside office 
one morning I notice one of our en- 
velopes in his mail, being used by an- 
other firm; this gave me an idea. After 
hearing the accustomed “No,” I went 
back to the office and made out a sample 
bill in his firm’s name, placed it in a 
“Transo” envelope and put my name 
on the back with a rubber stamp. 

When I called at his office the next 
day I handed the envelope.to the stenog- 
rapher and told her I would wait for 
an answer. She took the letter to him 
and after looking it over he called and 
asked if she knew anything about the 
bill. She said she did not. He then 
told her to send the bearer to him as 
he wanted to know what it was for. 

When I entered and told him T didn’t 
want to collect a bill, but that I used 
the envelope, sometimes, as a busines 
card (reversing the envelope showine 
him my name on the back). He breathed 


heavily and said: “Boy, T haven’t any 


use for your article, but nevertheless 
sit down and tell me your story.” 
Today we are very good friends. Al- 
though I am no longer connected with 
that firm he’ll always use “Transo” en 


velopes. J. Atpert O'BRIEN, 
Baltimore Sun. 
x * * 


BrusHeD Orr THE Dust oF YEARS 


Having called on Mr. Thompson 
several times with the same results: 
“I don’t need any of your goods,” | 
called one morning determined to sell. 

Mr. Thompson said, “Nothing today. 
I have run my business for thirty years 
without your goods and I am not going 
to handle them now.” 

I said: “Did you start business here 
alone?” .He replied: “Yes.” So I said: 
“You started here alone and are stil! 
alone. Our business started eighty 
years ago with one man and he listened 
and profited by wide awake outsiders 
and now we have one of the largest 
outputs of its kind in Canada, employ 
ing over 4,000 men. 

“You got along without us for thirty 
years, and are still doing business in th« 
same building, which is going to ruin. 
and your business almost the same. W: 
got along without you eighty years and 
look at our progress in the manufac 
turers’ world, from a shack to three 
laree brick factories and ‘still building 

“Don’t veu think we could get along 
better together, for in unity is strength.” 

The result was. he gave me a small 
order and is now handling a full 1i 
of our goods, has a new store, tw? 
clerks, and two delivery cars instead of 
a tumbled down shack. half dead he- 
ing behind the counter. and an old horse 
and cart. Roy W. CoLtMan. 
Tuckett, Limited, Toronto, Can., Offic 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








HE Portland (Ore.) Ad Club, 
through its better business bureau, 


is making a protest against the custom 


of film producers of advertising tha: 
certain big productions will never lx 
presented at popular prices. The bureau 
maintains that often such films, after 
being presented at first-run prices, are 
returned at low admission prices in 
spite of the announcement that this will 
not be done. The Ad Club’s campaign 
is directed particularly at D. W. Griffith 
who last July advertised in Portland 
that “Way Down East” would never 
be released at other than first class 
theater prices. The film recently has 
had a run in Portland at lower prices 
and C. W. English, manager of th« 
better business bureau, has been carry- 
ing on a telegraphic correspondence 
with the Griffith company. Mr. English 
contends that the advertising was de 
ceptive and is demanding that Griffith 
take advertising space in the newspapers 
to make an explanation to the public. 


The Texas Editorial Association, 
composed of veterans of the Lone Star 
state press, will meet in San Antonio 
instead of Corpus Christi, Eli T. Merri- 
man, president of the association has 
announced. Failure to secure reduce’ 
railroad rates to Corpus was given a 
the reason of the change. 


Efforts of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Advertising Club to establish a better 
business bureau are meeting with suc- 
cess, according to William Brockhausen 
president of the club. Over half of th 
budget necessary for the maintenanc 
of the bureau for one year has bee 
pledged by local business firms. 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertis- 
ing Women celebrated Hallowe’en wit’ 
a fete at Greenhill Farms, Overbrook 
More than 200 advertising men and 
women took part in the festivities, tha‘ 
included a bal masque, a dinner an’ 


games. Prizes were awarded for the 
costumes. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 


York advertising agency, entertained its 
employes and clients at a party at the 
Hotel Majestic, October 28. 


Newspaper conferences of Oregon 
and Washington are co-operating in an 
effort to bring several prominent East- 
ern newspaper men to the Pacific Coast 
for their annual sessions. The Oregon 
conference will be held here under the 
auspices of the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism on January 12, 13 
and 14. The Washington conference 
will be at the University of Washington. 
Invitations to address the two meet- 
ings have been extended to James W. 
Brown, editor of Eptror & PuBLIsHER, 
and Jason Rogers, publisher of the New 
York Globe. If they accept they will 
come here first, as the Washington con- 
ference follows the Oregon session. 


An effort is being made to keep the 
conferences on a very practical basis. 
One of the big topics to be considered 
this year is legal and ethical codes for 
the profession. The legal code was 
tentatively discussed last year and W. 
G. Hale, dean of the Oregon law school, 
submitted an outline. The legislature 
has asked the editors of the state to 
agree upon a code and action is ex- 
pected at this session. 


A report on a possible plan of co-op- 
eration in improving business procedure 
in shops will be made to the editors. 
Robert W. Sawyer, editor of the Bend 


Bulletin and president of the conference, 
will preside. 

The New York Woman's Press 
Club at a meeting recently re-elected 
the following officers, Mrs. Harriet Holt 
Dey, president; Mrs. Sarah McDonald, 
Mrs. E. L. Carson and Mme. M. W. 
Howlett, vice-presidents; Mrs. Flora k. 
Dickinson, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. William J. Wilson, treasurer; Miss 
Clara Salem, auditor; Mrs. Mary Lex 
Vey and Miss E. M. Harris, members 
of executive committee. Committee 
chairmen: Miss May Siegrist, literature ; 
Miss Sarah Stevenson, progress and 
current events; Miss Minna Hall Sim- 
mons, press committee; Miss May E. 
Dacie, art; Miss Amy Wren, education 
for citizenship; Mme, Katherine Von 
Klenner, music. 


The fall and winter season is opening 
up at the Advertising Club of New York 
and numerous events are scheduled. On 
October 31, a Hallowe’en dinner dance 
was given, while the next event of 
interest will be the Annual Club Night 
on December 5. The entertainment this 
year will be a_ beefsteak dinner and 
members will be permitted to invite 
guests. The crowning feature of the 
evening will be an advertising skit, un- 
der the direction of C. P. McDonald. 


An important notice recently issued 
by the directors of the Montreal Press 
Club reminds members that a strict non- 
tipping rule exists in the club. The 
system of tipping openly carried on 
hitherto at the club has proved a bur- 
den to the average working journalist. 


Joseph E. Ransdell, United States 
Senator from Louisiana, was _ the 
speaker at the Advertising Club of New 
York at the regular weekly luncheon on 
November 2. Mr. Ransdell was for- 
merly president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Inland Waterways. Otis 
Skinner will speak at the luncheon on 
November 15. 


Dan W. Huffor, mayor of Donna, 
Tex., and editor and publisher of the 
Donna News and Weslaco News, was 
elected president of the Valley Press 
Association at their annual meeting 
held in San Benito, Tex., October 10. 
Other officers elected were J. M. Stein, 
Brownsville Herald, vice-president; W 
D. Holland, Mercedes Tribune, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Mrs. Julia Mont- 
gomery, Monty’s Monthly and Jack F. 
Rector, San Benito Light, members of 
the executive committee, which includes 
the officers. The association was en- 
tertained’ with a banquet tendered by 
A. H. Kalbfleisch and J. F. Rector, pro- 
prietors of the San Benito Light. James 
C. Bowie, president of the San Benito 
District Chamber of Commerce dis- 
cussed the important part played in the 
development of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley by the Valley Press, in his ad- 
dress of welcome. 


Daniel A. Ruebel has issued a call 
for an organization meeting of the new 
Seventh District Association of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at the Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas 
City, November 18. Presidents of all 
advertising clubs in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas will attend. 


An advertising club is soon to be 
formed at Medina, N. Y. R. E. Slack, 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Attica, and R. W. Quakenbush, of the 
New York Central Railway, are aiding 
in the formation of the club. D. A. 


Barnes has been named acting secretary. 


for 
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A MESSAGE 
FROM YOU TO 


WISCONSIN 


Amounts to this: 





You can do as much with a few dollars spent 
in DAILY NEWSPAPERS here as any- 
where, and MUCH MORE than in MOST 
places. The actual investment based on 


populations is ridiculously small by com- 
parisons. 


Wisconsin grows great crops; banks huge 
incomes and leads all the states except 
one in the manufacture of machinery 


and implements to make such agriculture 
possible. 


Wisconsin is the Home-Owning territory, 
more than THREE-FIFTHS of the families 


own their own homes. 


An announcement in these papers will carry 
the story of your products to the largest 


percentage of home-owning families in the 
United States. 


The families are here, and the homes and 
the money and the newspapers. All 
depends on your advertising message. 








Circula- Rate for 

tion 5,000 lines 

a ER ee er a ee ee (E) 7,900 .045 

Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (M&E) 8,757 .035 
*Fend du Lac Reporter ............- (E) 5,801 .03 
IN DIDS 6 Said’ wo ce oreca ci dele ele (E) 6,238 .03 
*+La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press. (E&S) 12,423 .05 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 17,111 .05 
i eT CETTE ETE (E) 111,862 .20 
| PE Le eee (S) 87,593 -20 
Milwaukee Sentinel ............. (M&E) 83,864 14 
PEC IE Se nc creic cei (S) 63,545 14 

pi a are (E) 17,973 .055 
Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times....... (S) 8,000 .045 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 

*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
+Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 























THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 











Fight for business where 
there’s a chance of winning, 
in Indianapolis, where re- 
tail business (in dollars) is 
actually ahead of peak 
1920 volume. The people 
are buying because they are 
working. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
160 Nassau Street 






Indianapdlis 


Chicago Office 
J. BE. LUTZ 
First Nationa] Bank Bidg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


oN 











Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Times 
Circulation 30,237 ‘Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 








New Haven 
RECISTER 


is New Haven's 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
Bought every night by More New Haven 


people than buy any other TWO New 
Haven papers COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 











More Than an 
Introduction 


When a newspaper does more than in- 
troduce an advertiser to a community, 
there must result a spirit of mutual 
satisfaction, 
For more 
eentury 


The Pittsburgh Post 


has introduced advertisers to the pur- 
chasing power of the great Pittsburgh 
district. 

Each introduction is accompanied by an 
indorsement which cannot be disassoci- 
ated from the character of such a paper. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


than three-quarters of a 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 





Not Pro-Chinese, but Pro-American 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 22, 1921. 

To Epitor & PusiisHer: In an article in 

your issue of October 15, by Robert Barry on 

the subject of ‘Dungeon Diplomacy Confidence 

Wavering,” the following paragraph appeared: 
“Complaints are heard in Japanese =A 
lomatic quarters that Chinese propaganda 
of a most vicious nature is finding its 
way into the American press, almost daily. 
Reference is made to the presence in 
Washington of J. Powell, editor and 
publisher of the WwW eekly Review of Shang- 


hai, notoriously anti-Japanese and of 

I Give been reading Mr. Barry's articles 
and I know that he did not intentionally de- 
sire to give the impression that the Weekly 


Review is to be classed as “Chinese propa- 
ganda,” although he states that the report 
came from Japanese diplomatic circles. In 
view of this statement I desire to certify to 
the fact that the Weekly Review, of which I 
am editor and publisher, is an American paper 
which has been published in Shanghai since 
June, 1917. I might also state that for several 
months and up to a very short time ago I 
have been in Washington as the official repre- 
sentative of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of China, an organization with a mem- 
bership of more than 300 American firms that 
are engaged in the development of American 
trade in China. During my residence in China 
from 1917 to 1921, I also acted as the corre- 
spondent in Shanghai for the Chicago Tribune. 


Since coming home to America. several 
months ago I have written a great deal on the 
Far Eastern situation, both in my own paper 


and in newspapers and magazines in this coun- 


try. Any views which I may have expressed 
on the China question are my own American 
views and certainly not Chinese views nor 
Japanese views. It happens that American 
views and Chinese views on some very im- 
portant problems affecting Japan’s actions in 


the Orient, coincide, but because they do is 
no reason to believe that all Americans who 
happen to champion the China side of this 
controversy are to be classed as “Chinese 
ee ish 

he New York Herald recently sent Louis 
Siebold to the Orient and he has written a 
very effective series of articles on the Far 
Eastern situation. His articles have all been 
sympathetic toward China in her struggles 
against Japanese domination, so I suppose in 
Japanese eyes both Mr. Siebold and the Her- 
ald are to be classed as “‘Chinese propaganda.” 

During the European War, the Weekly Re- 
view, of which I am now editor, took a very 
strong stand against on on the Shantung 


question. A prominent Japanese diplomat who 
happened to be in New York, gave out an 
interview to the effect that the Review was 
““pro- German.” Now, I suppose he is saying 


that it is “pro-Chinese.”” As a matter of fact 
the Review is purely and simply pro-American 
and as such follows strictly the American pol- 
icy toward China as originally expressed by 
John Hay, Secretary of State, nearly a quarter 
of a century ago in the Open Door Doctrine, 
and as recently re-iterated by Secretary of 
State Hughes, in a letter to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment dated July 1, 1921. 

If this is “Chinese propaganda,” then I sup- 
pose we will have to include President Hard- 
ing, Secretary of State Hughes, Elihu Root, 
Senator Lodge, former President Wilson, Sen- 
ator Reed, and about every other prominent 
member of the present and previous Adminis- 
trations who have had anything to do or say 
regarding American policies toward the Orient. 

The Weekly Review of the Far East (for- 
merly Millard’s Review) is so well known in 


this country among those interested in the 
Far East, that I do not consider it necessary 
to say more. In case further information is 


desired, I will refer the reader to a recent 
report issued by the Sanaa nt of Commerce, 


entitled, “Advertising Methods in China, 
Japan and the Philippines,’ that was written 
by Mr. J. W. Sanger, special trade commis 
sioner. This official government report con- 


tains a complete report on the newspapers and 


magazines of China and the paragraph refer- 
ring to the Review is more flattering than I 
would have written myself. 

J. B. POWELL. 


Tear Sheet Enough for Advertisers 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1921. 
To Epitor & PusiisHer: I have read the 
article by Mr. Perry on “‘Advertising Demands 
on Papers,” published in your issue of Octo- 
ber 1. 3 
in my opinion no 
newspaper for more 





advertiser should ask a 
than a tear sheet of an 
issue, containing his advertisement. If, for 
any reason, the advertiser wants more than 
this he should subscribe for the paper. Of 
course, there are times when we as adver- 
tisers nee d to examine a copy, or two or three 
copies, in order to determine its editorial 
merits as an additional means of deciding 
upon the value of that particular paper. We 
always find the newspapers willing to furnish 
us with such sample copies and as this de- 
mand would never run into large numbers 
it would be a waste of money to attempt to 
collect for it. 

But, aside from this and aside from tear 
pages for checking purposes, the newspapers 
should not be compelled to furnish the manu- 
facturers with copies free of charge. We fre- 


quently want additional copies of newspapers 
carrying our advertisements for distribution 
among our jobbing friends and we invariably 


expect to pay for these. 


Tribune Company, has 


When a 


newspaper gives 
whether to 


advertisers or 
circulation figures without 
tential value to the advertiser, so that adver- 
tisers in asking for unnecessary free copies 
are simply forcing on the newspapers addi- 
tional circulation which will tend to increase 
the newspaper rate without increasing its effi- 
ciency as an advertising medium. Because of 
this, I hold the advertiser, if for no other 
reason, should not be given free copies be- 
yond those absolutely necessary for checkin 
purposes or for examination of the editoria 


contents. 
WARNER BATES, 
Advertising Manager, 
The H-O Cereal Company. 


away free copies, 
not, it adds to its 
adding to its po- 


The Jonteel Powder Campaign 


1921. 
In your issue of 
publish a quotation from the 
address of H. LeQuatte, president of 
Churchill-Hall, New York. 

© says, “To find out what women wanted 
in that line, we put reporters in a large 
number of drug stores to watch the sales and 
ask the reason why any particular brand was 
bought, etce., etc. 

What Mr. LeQuatte 
Talcum Powder put out by 
Company. 

An investigation on this product was made 
by Street & Finney and not by Churchill- 
Hall, and was made by Street & Finney before 
Mr. LeQuatte came with Street & Finney and 
this story about Jonteel is one of the trump 
cards of Street & Finney in selling its serv.ce 
to advertisers. 

This story is well known throughout the 
field as one of the trump cards of Street & 
Finney and Mr. LeQuatte knows that Churchill- 
Hall had nothing to do with it. 

Of course, in publishing articles of this 
kind, you have no way of knowing who is 
telling the truth and who isn’t, but we do not 
believe that Churchill-Hall have any right to 
appropriate our good-will to sell accounts for 
themselves, and we beg to ask that you pub- 
lish a statement correcting Mr. LeQuatte’'s 
speech and stating that this investigation was 
—— by Street & Finney and not by Churchill- 

all. 


New York, November 1, 
To Epitor & PuBLISHER: 
October 8 you 


refers to is Jonteel 
the United Drug 


STREET & FINNEY, 
Frank Finney, 


Inc., 
President. 





Regarding Boston Circulations 


Boston, Nov. 1, 1921. 

To Epitor & Pustisner: I was very much 
interested in reading in Eprtror & PuBLISHER, 
of October 29, the article in relation to cir- 
culation of Boston papers. 

From the following figures taken from the 
government circulation reports of October 1, 
1920, April 1, 1921, and Oct. 1, 1921, you will 
note that the Sunday Post assumed the leader- 
ship as of April 1, 1921, but has suffered quite 


a setback since that period, while the Sunday 
Advertiser gained: 

Oct. 1, Apr. 1, Oct. 1, 

1920 1921 1921 

Sunday Advertiser. 397,414 380,668 393,794 

Senter -Pesks sc0.<< 380,461 432,949 408,945 

The large increase in the Post’s Sunday 


circulation as of April 1, 1921, was due to the 
fact that the Bostoh Sunday Advertiser, Globe 
and Herald all increased their selling price to 
10 cents per copy on October 10, 1920, the 
Post remaining at 6 and 7 cents. 

While the Sunday Post acuuived a large gain 
through this price increase, they were unable 
to hold their new readers, and as a result the 
Sunday Herald and Sunday Advertiser have 
been coming back steadily and were the only 
two papers, daily or Sunday, to show a gain 
for the six months ending October 1, 1921. 


E. A. WESTFALL, 
Publisher Boston Advertiser 





What Papers Print Birth Records? 


Cixcinnati, O., 1921. 

To Epitor & ,PuptisnHer: I am subscribing 
to certain daily papers throughout this coun- 
try, which are publishing the birth records, 
and I have been informed that you can get 
me in touch with nearly all of the various 
papers carrying same. 

I would appreciate very much if you could 


OctoBer 29, 


get the various editors to communicate with 
me in. regard to these records. 
THOMAS H. GRIFFITH, 
365 Howell Avenue. 








Bunnell Buys Paper’s Stock 


Minn., Nov. 1—Milie Bun- 
president of the Duluth News- 
purchased the 
stock in that company owned by G. 
G. Hartley and Cavour Hartley. Eliza- 
beth B. Bunnell and R. D. Handy suc- 
ceed them as directors. Officers of 
the company are: President, Milie 
Bunnell; vice-president and_ secretary, 
Miron 3unnell; treasurer, R. 
Handy. 


DuLuTH, 
nell, 


_The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising. than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 








R71 buwws-. av-. NEW YORK 
° pad 

g Indication of 

~ Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 
Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 


p ‘“ 1920. ..233,609 
C) Buy Space in 
& _Boston’s Greatest 





Evening Newspaper 








During the month of September the banks 
of the North Jersey shore section had on 
deposit nearly $50,000,000. 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
dominates this prosperous territory. 


Member A.B.C. Standard Rate Card. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, III. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J 








IN NEW ORLEANS 
7s 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 

















NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 























Put your circulation building 
campaign in the hands of an 
organization with an unbroken 
record of success— 


HOLLISTER 
CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


“Largest Organisation in the 


United States” 


300 MERRITT BLDG. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Publishers are cautioned against 
persons claiming to represent us. 











The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 
New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Great Buying Power 


In the offices and homes of the most 
important merchants, manufacturers and 
professional men in 8,000 cities, towns 
and villages of the United States the 
reading of The New York Times has be- 
come a habit. The buying power of this 
intelligent and discriminating group, 
purchasers of more than 500,000 copies 
of the Sunday edition of The Times, is an 
asset worth obtaining by any advertiser. 


Che New York Times 








The Standard of Influence 


Discriminating readers and advertisers 


know that generations have found 
such power behind their favorite 
paper, 


Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


the same year in and year out! 


Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 

















FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A Noeions!l Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. Carroll, 

Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 








Editor & Publisher 


for 


November 5, 1921 


DOLLAR PULLERs 


Advertising and circulation managers are 


ideas that will increase 


advertising receipts and win new 


always on the lookout for new 


circulation. Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The 


Epitor & Pvus- 
fact that the 


idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. Ad 


dress your communications to the Dottar PULLER Eprtor. 


When they appear 


clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. Unavailable 


ideas will not be returned. 


HE Salt Lake City Deseret News has 

been able to reduce its staff in the mail 
order office from 13 to 4 since it put 
this department on a cash-in-advance 
basis. J. Ralph Whitney, in charge of 
country circulation, says that a few sub- 
scribers were lost at first but after they 
got used to the new plan they renewed 
as readily as before. Another desirable 
feature of the new method is that there 
are practically no complaints. —F. L. 


W. B. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer last week 
published a 22-page section devoted to 
“Better Homes.” Reader interest was 
fostered by printing information on the 
correct furnishing of a home at mod- 
erate cost and proper color schemes. 
The Plain Dealer co-operated with the 
Furniture Publicity Bureau, which is 
about to spend a large publicity appro- 
priation in selling the “American Home 
to the American Public,” and received 
strong advertising support from local 
furniture dealers. Lecturers from the 
Art Institute of Chicago were engaged 
for the week at one of the large audi- 
toriums to which the public was invited, 
admission free, through the columns of 
the paper. School classes were also 
brought to the lectures and demonstra- 
tions.—Mce. — 

One of the most successful “special” 
propositions put on in Ottawa, Ont., for 
some time has helped increase the Jour- 
nal’s display advertising lineage. This 
comprised a series of “slogan pages.” 
The first page contained the slogans of 
twenty-eight local stores, and offered 
cash prizes to the first correct set of re- 
plies received. This was followed by a 
two-page spread announcing the win- 
ners and containing ads explaining the 
reasons for use of the slogans by the 
stores in question. This proved so suc- 
cessful that a second set of twenty-eight 
stores was glad to engage in on the 
proposition.—H. 


The Ottawa. Citizen gained consider- 
able lineage by means of a series of 
“Hidden Cheque” pages. Every ad on 
the page, which was sold for several 
weeks, containing a number of unne- 
cessary letters, which, when properly 
assembled, spelled the name of some 
one of the stores. The prizes were 
given to the stores for distribution, in 
turn, and the first two correct replies 
submitted at a stipulated time got the 
money. This method brought a large 
number of contestants to the stores at 
ordinarily quiet hours, and many who 
went with the hope of getting a prize 
stayed to shop. Two Ottawa papers 
have recently put on a number of thea- 
tre “tie-up” pages, and in the majority 
of cases have offered some special in- 


ducement for the public to read the 
ads.—O. J. H. 

In nearly any town or city you will 
find a life insurance agent or several 


of them who watch real estate transfers 


closely and solicit buyers to take life 
insurance in an amount equal to the 
amount of the mortgage they assume 


when purchases are made. 
their argument is: 


Boiled down, 
“If you cannot pay 


cash for the property, how could your 
wife or children pay off the mortgage?” 
Find out who these agents are and in- 
terest them in a small space to run near 
the real estate transfers. Their «d- 
vertisement will reach the people they 
want because people read the real es- 
tate transfers when they know their 
names are to appear. The advertise- 
ment may not result in many inquiries 
but it will introduce the agent and his 
proposition to the men he wants to 
reach.—V 


Most papers know of the religious 
page on a Saturday night. Why not de- 
velop that idea by having a special page 
every night in the week? For exampie— 


a gardening page, an industrial page, 
or a dressmaking or fashion page. 
Capitalize on these pages by running 
the advertisements of your local mer- 
chants on their particular night. When 
they find reader interest in that sort 
of news, they will be more apt to ad- 


vertise regularly —G. H. D. 


The Los Angeles Record for a consid- 
erable time has been devoting much edi- 
torial space to a discussion of accidents 
resulting from the rapidly growing traf- 
fic in the downtown section of the South- 
ern California city. As a climax to its 
editorial campaign, the Record has 
launched a drive for new subscriptions 
that has brought remarkable results. To 
every new subscriber to the Record, the 
newspaper offers to sell a $1,000 accident 
insurance policy good for one year for 
50 cents. The 50 cents, of course, is in 
addition to the subscription price of the 
paper. The editorial and _ circulation 
drive in accidents launched by the Rec- 
ord has proven one of the most effec- 
tive campaigns of its kind conducted on 
the Pacific Coast this year —R. A. 

If you are publishing a paper in a 
small community you*often have slack 
times in your job department. Here is 
how to cure it. Get up a letter head in 


which you describe the advantages of 
your section for certain industries. Let 
us suppose you are running a paper at 
Tillamook, Hood River, Medford, or 
Pendleton. These are all prosperous 
towns in Oregon and they will illus 
trate what can be done in every other 
state. Tillamook is a famous cheese 
district. On your letter head give the 


production of cheese for the county the 
number of cows and the 
from this industry, 


annual income 
also the reason why 
Tillamook cheese excels the product of 
other districts. Send a responsible so 
licitor to all the cheese factories and to 
all the dairymen and take their orders 
for 500 letter heads or note heads and 
also envelopes with this special matter 
printed. All you will have 
change the name and 
order, the rest of the matter being al- 
lowed to stand. You will be surprised 
how many people who have sent “out- 
side” for their printing will become cus- 
tomers for this special type of printed 
matter. You can get enough business 
in this way to see you through the slack 
time and keep your pressman 


F. L. 


to do is to 
address on each 


busy.— 








\¥/oll @) oh +: 55 @ EE: 


INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


from non-regular - - 


advertisers tor your 
dull days - Particulars? 


WRITE si 


J= B.GALLAGHER C0. 


2 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


NEW YORK, 





Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 


I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 








In LOS ANGELES the 





Has more readers, more subscribers than a 


year ago. Sworn 
past six months: 


government report for 


139,210 


more advertisers 
Popular with everybody 
preference. The readers’ 


Daily Average 


More’ advertisements, 
than a year ago. 
The advertisers’ 
choice. 
Representatives 

Chicago: 

G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bldg. 


New York: 
H. W. Molene: 
604 Times Bldg. 








Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of ne six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 
Buffalo Evening News .. 
indianapolis News ee “ 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 64 
Detroit News 


Chicago Dail 
Pittsburgh 

po eS eee 
Hartford Times 
Cleveland Press .. 


Newark Evenin 
separate foreign 





Mone did not farnich 
isplay lineage figures. 








THE DAY 
AND 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 





The National Jewish Daily 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades actiwe. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 











Editor 


& Publisher 








TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 





Albee Corporation, Lytton Bldg., Chicago. 
Making up a Pacific Coast daily newspaper list 
for the Hydro-United Tire Company, manu- 
facturers of Hydro-Toron tires; placing adver- 
tising for the Motor Master Corporation; hand- 


ling advertising for the Weeks Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee; handling advertising 
for the Universal Chain Company, Chicago; 


handling advertising for Whitmore Manufac 
turing Company, Cleveland. 


Alfred Austin Advertising Agency, 244 


sth avenue, New York. Handling account of 
Steiner’s Art Embroidery Shops, 10 East 37th 
street, New York. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Reported will make up news 
paper list during November for Welch’s Grape 


Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. Handling 
advertising for Durant Motor Car Company, 
560 Jackson avenue, Long Island City, N. Y 

handling advertising for Houbigant, Inc. ; per. 


fumes. 


Barnes & Fehling Company, Ferry Bidg., 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with some Penn- 
sylvania newspapers for Spencer, Morris & 
Co., cigars, Philadelphia. 

Birch-Field & Co., 110 West 40th street, 
New York. Placing orders with some Pacific 
Coast newspapers for J. C. Roulette & Sons, 
underwear. 

Blackman Company, !16 West 42nd street, 
New York. Again placing orders with some 
Pennsylvania newspapers for General Cigar 
Company, “White Owl” Cigar, 119 West 40th 


street, New York. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 5th avenue, New 
York. Handling accounts of F. H. Roberts 
Company ‘Apollo Chocolates,” Boston, and 


Consolidated Cigar Corporation, New York. 

Campbell, Blood & Trump, Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit. Reported will advertise Scot- 
ten-Dillon Company, “Yankee Girl” cigarettes, 
Detroit, in some Middle West newspapers. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Marquette 
Bldg., Detroit. Making 2,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Federal Motor Truck 
Company. 

Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Mutual Bldg., Rich- 
mond, and 366 Madison avenue, New York. 
Placing orders with newspapers in selected 
sections for Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. 


Chambers Agency, Maison-Blanche Bldg., 


New Orleans, Placing orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for McCusker & 
Schully, pecans, 1722 General Taylor street, 


New Orleans. 


E. H. Clarke Ad Agency, Steger Bidg., 


Chicago Making 1,000-line contracts with 
newspapers for the Swanson Company 
Dillard-Jacobs Company, Candler Bldg., 


Atlanta. Making yearly contracts with news 
papers for Calotabs Company. 

F. A. Ensign Ad Agency, Union Arcade, 
Pittsburgh. Making yearly contracts with 
newspapers for Marvel Products Company. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 


street, New York. Using a selected list of 
newspapers for George Borgfelt & Co., “Little 
Ash Man.” 


Gardner Ad Company, 1627 Locust street, 
St. Louis. Making 5,000-line contracts with 
newspapers for the Ralston Purina Company. 

Gardiner & Wells Company, 150 Madison 
avenue, New York. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for American 
Thermos Bottle Company, Norwalk, Conn., and 
366 Madison avenue, New York. 

Geyer-Dayton Ad Company, Savings & 
Trust Bldg., Dayton. Making yearly contracts 
with newspapers for Old Reliable Coffee. 

Glaser Corporation, 80 Boylston street, 
Boston. Placing orders with Southern news 
papers for American Syrup Company, Boston 
H. H. Good Company, 45 Murray street, 


New York. Placing advertising for Carter 
Medicine Company and Tutt Manufacturing 
Company, New York. 


M. P. Gould ge Agency, 56 West 
35th street, New or Sending out contracts 
and orders for Ba-ba-ni Laboratories. 


Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., 130 West 


42nd street, New York. Handling advertising 
for the Multiple Storage Battery Corporation 
of Jamaica, N and 350 Madison avenue, 
New York. 


F. A. Gray Advertising Company, | 4th and 
Oak streets, Kansas City. Placing orders with 
New York newspapers for Delson Laboratories, 


“Creofos Capsules,” 42 Penn street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Guenther-Bradford Company, Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago Making newspaper contracts 
for Dr. R. Newman 


Gundlach Advertising Agency, 175 5th 
avenue, New York. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for Pathe 
Fréres Phonograph Co., 18 East 42nd street 


New York. : . 
C. Mason Henry, 136 East avenue, Ro- 
chester. Placing full-page orders with news- 
papers for Hickok Manufacturing Company, 
belts and buckles, Rochester, N 
Honig-Cooper Company, 74 New Mont- 


gomery street, San Francisco. Making a pre 
liminary survey for the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco: making 5,000-line contracts with 


newspapers for gee California Prune & Apricot 
Growers, Inc., San Jose, Cal. 


Seth Kamsler Company, 1123 Broadway, 


New York. Handling the Hurtig & Seaman 
theatrical advertising, which is confined to 
newspapers. 


Martin V. Kelley Company, 19 West 44th 
street, New York. Again placing contracts 


with newspapers in various sections for Fisk 
Rubber Company, tires, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Frank Kiernan & Co., 135 Broadway, New 
York Sending out copy for “Oildag,”’ auto 


lubricant. 
H. J. Kleinman Advertising Agency, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. Again placing orders with some 
Pennsylvania newspapers for Raabe & Bow 
man, **Verdee”’ insect destroyer, 2225 Schneider 
avenue, Philadelphia. 
Kling-Gibson Company, 
street, Chicago. 


mobile 


220 South State 
Placing advertising for Gallo 
way West Company, ‘“Choconilla,” liquid 
chocolate, Fond du Lac, W 

Harry H. Kroh, 280 Broadway, New York. 
Placing advertising for Peter Henderson Seed 
Company, 35 Cortlandt street, New York 

H. E. Lesan Agency, 440 4th avenue, New 
York and Chicago Handling advertising for 
Knitted Padding Company, Boston. 

Thomas F. Logan Company, 680 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Placing classified advertising 
with newspapers in selected sections for the 


is, 


New York Central Railroad Company, New 
York 
Lord & Thomas, 5 So. Wabash avenue, 


Chicago. Making yearly contracts with news- 


papers for Nordyke & Marmon Company, In 
dianapolis 

Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 ith 
avenue, New York. Sending out contracts and 
orders for the Standard Milling Company. 


Massengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta. Making 1,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Collum Dropsy Remedy 
Company. 

Mears Advertising, Incorporated, 36 West 
40th street, New Yor Placing orders with 
some New York newspapers for E. A. Kline 
& Co., ‘Medalist Cigars,” Knickerbocker Bldg., 
New York 

Harry c. Michaels Company, !13 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York. Reported will shortly 


make contracts with new spapers generally for 
Russell Sales Company, “Karlox’’ automobile 
lock, 231 Halsey street, Newark, N. J. 


William T. Mullally, 198 Broadway, New 
York. Sending out contracts and orders for 
the New York American. 


Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 


Placing direct, one inch orders to run 3 times 
a wee 

Newell: Emmett Company, 120 W. 32nd 
street, New Yor Again placing copy with 
a few W estern newspape rs for Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company, “‘Piedmont,”’ 212 Sth 


avenue, New York. 


Porter, Eastman & Byrne Co., 22 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Reported to be pre 
paring newspaper plans for Sunbeam Chemical 
Company, “Rit” Dye Soap, Chicago, Ill. 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins, Madison 
Bldg., Detroit Reported will later use news- 
papers in selected sections for Vitavim Com- 
pany, New York. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York Again placing orders with news- 
papers in metropolitan. cities for Welsbach 
Company, gas heaters, Gloucester, N. J. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 100! Chestnut 
street. Philadelphia. Reported will make up 
list of newspapers during the next,month for 
the Atwood Grapefruit Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 

William H. Rankin Company, | West 37th 
street, New York. Making 5,000-line contracts 
for the National Carbon Company. 

Richard S. Rauh Company, First National 


Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Handling advertising 
for Kerr Milling Company, “Dan Cake 
Flour” and “Morning Light” pancake flour, 
Titusville, Pa. 


E. P. Remington Agency, !280 Main street, 
Buffalo. Renewing some newspaper contracts 
for Foster Milburn Company, “Doan’s Kidney 
Pills,” Buffalo. 

Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making up lists for Francis 
Bannerman, sporting goods 

Ross-Gould Company, 
street, St. Louis. 


309 North [0th 
Reported to be conducting 
an advertising campaign in farm papers in 
Illinois, Arkansas and Missouri for Meletio Sea 
Food Company, St. Louis. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, ; 
York Again placing orders with newspapers in 
selected sections for Health Builders’ Phono 
graph Records, Oyster Bay, N. Y 

L. A. Sandlass, 217 West Saratoga street 
Baltimore Making yearly contracts for the 
Resinol Chemical Company. 

George M. Savage, Buhl Bldg., 

Making 2,800-line contracts with mewspapers 
for W. H. Hill, “Hill’s Cascara,” Detroit 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
York. Sending out contracts for Merrell- 
Soule Company. 

Russel M. Seeds Company, 330 University 
square, Indianapolis. Making 1,000-line con 
tracts with newspapers for Burell-Dugger Com 
pany 


New 


Detroit 


W. W. Sharpe & Co., 206 Broadway, New 
York. Placing classified advertising with news- 
papers in various sections for United Soap 
Works, 71 Park place, New York. 


F. P. Shumway Company, 453 Washington 
street, Boston. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for William G. 
Bell Company, “Bell’s Seasoning,’”’ Boston. 

Sterling-McMillan-Nash, Inc., 
street, New Yor 
counts, Ostby & Barton, jewelry, 
street, Providence, , and } 
Company, 1817 Charles street, 


2 West 45th 
Placing the following ac- 
118 Richmond 
oxema Chemical 
Baltimore 





papers in selected sections for 


Schiller street, 

Charles H. Touzalin 
Bidg., Chicago. 
kosh Overall Company, 
kosh, Wis. 

es W. Tryon Agency, 

Yew York. Will make trades 
papers for the following hotels: 
New York; Ambassador, 
Angeles; Belvedere, 
York; Empire, 
York; Holley, 
Jefferson, 
Majestic, 
York; 
York; 


Chicago. 
Agency, 


33 Otter street, 
with 


Baltimore; Chelsea, 
Washington square, 
Richmond; Majestic, 

Hot Springs, Ark.; 
Monticello, Norfolk; Park Ave, 
Partridge Inn, Augusta, Ga.; 

Gorda, Punta Gorda, Fla.; Qui-Si-San, 
Cove Spring, Fla.; Seymour, New 

Southern, 
St. James, 


New 
Martinigue, 


New York; Wolcott, New York. 


for November 5, 1921 
Thomas Adv. Service, Graham _ Bidg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Placing orders with news 
papers in selected sections for Albert Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
J. Walter Thomp pany, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago, Placing orders with news 


p School Manu- 
facturing Company, foot appliances, 213 West 


Tribune 
Handling advertising for Osh 
Os 


h 


Times Bldg., 
news- 
Ambassador, 
Atlantic City and Los 
New 
Broadway and 63rd street, New 
i New York; 
York; 
New 
New 
Punta 
Green 
York; 
Baltimore; St. Charles, New Orleans; 


United Adv. Agency, | West 34th street, 


New York 
national Mill & Timber Company, 


System Homes,” 1 West 34th street, New Yor 


Handling advertising for Inter- 
“Sterling 


k. 


Louis V. Urmy, 4! Park Row, New York. 
Placing orders with newspapers in the middle 


west for E. 


Pinaud Parfumerie, 84 Sth avenue 
New York, 


e, 





Vick Chemical C 
Renewing contracts direct. 

Virginia Adv. Service, 
Bldg., Norfolk. Making newspaper contracts 
for the Earle Chemical Company. 


Wales Adv. Agency, 141 West 36th street, 





y, Greensboro; N. C 


Ledger-Dispatch 


New York, Sending out one inch orders ti 
run 156 times for Mumm & Co., Woolwort! 
Bldg., New York. 

Cecil Widdefield Agency, Mallers Bidg., 


Chicago. Reported wil 
Hamilton-Brach, Racine, W 


Cc. C. Winningham, Book Bldg., Detroit, 


7] advertising for 


Handling advertising for Zenith Carburetor 
Company, Detroit. 

Zimmer-Keller, Kresge Bldg., Detroit 
Reported will make up list in November for 
Bower Roller Bearing Company, 3040 Hart 
street, Detroit. 





Bridgeport Post Paper Ruined 

Fire in a shed adjoining a fireproof 
storage house at Bridgeport, Conn., 
started the warehouse sprinkler sys- 
tem and before the water was shut off, 
a score of rolls of print paper owned by 
the Post Publishing Company had been 
damaged, some destroyed. The close 
proximity of the fire scorched some rolls 
and burned one. 














SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 











Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 


bookbinders 


machinery of every description. 


Conner, Fendler & Cn 96 Beekman St., New 


York City. 





The National Bond Corporation 


No. 12 Upper Camden St., Dublin 
BUY AND SELL 
French, wT > Roumanian, Canadian 
Government BONDS 
Prospectus Free on Application 











Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 





PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 





MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


WEB PRESSES. Good Bargains in 
8, 12, 16, 24-page Goss, Hoe and 
Potter Presses. 5 Magazine webs 

FLAT BED WEB PRESSES 4,6,8 
page Duplex, 4,6,8,10, 12,14 Goss 

LINOTYPES. 18 machines ; Models 
1,3, 4, 5.8, 14,17,1 
LIST 26, 16 pages, GIVES DETAILS 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 





classification. Cash with order. 
oe 
‘=n press, tubular, Goss Junior or Acme 
aoa rred. Daily Pilot, San Pedro, Cal 
Wanted 
Goss or Hoe 16-page newspaper press and 
stereotype equipment, quick for cash. New 
St ype Foundry, 330 Church Street, New 


York City. 














NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 

Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres 
ent contracts. 


paper 











Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 


J.&J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 








Machinery 





Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., tg Bldg. 
New York Ci 





In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis 

Buffalo Wie 14, Win ip ea 
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| Introduction to Employer and Employee | 





SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exteed 50 words) FREE. 


A Business Builder 


“An unusually capable and efficient copy writer, 
layout man and plan executive whose efforts 
are largely sagmente for our increase in 
local lineage.’ rom a former employer. Am 
now service manager of Eastern paper in com- 
plete chase of copy and layouts. Can remain 
but would like to make change to position of 
—s advertising manager, service man- 
er or copy writer on newspaper or agency 
that will afford congenial associations. Uni- 
versity trained, thoroughly experienced, mar- 
ried. Photograph, references, pencil layouts, 
samples of copy on request. Must be perma- 
nent and a real opportunity. Address Box 
B-524, care of Epitor & Pusiisner. 
Advertising Man 
With successful record of 18 years wants 
immediate | ere with paper of standing and 
prestige. ompetent layout, copy and service 
man, solicitor or manager of department. Pre 
fer city of 25,000 to 40,000 or one man de 





partment. Salary secondary to permanent con 
nection on established paper. Address Box 
B-527, care of Epttor & Pusiisuer. 

After Five Years 

Of service, promotion and mail order work 
for magazine and book publishers, strong 
solicitor, copy writer wishes to resume news- 


paper work, in which he has successful five- 
year record, Some publisher fairly near New 
York needs, “Above Average,” 328 Chilton 
Street, Elizabeth, 


Circulation Man 


Capable; knows mailing room; worked from 
tn up; now employed; wishes to make 
c are: City with 100,000 or over. Prefer 
Sout smorning or afternoon. Address or 
wire P. Box 629, Norfolk, Va. 
Side Manager 

Wants connection with newspaper in large 
city, or important paper in smaller city cover- 


Me large territory, where importance of the 
ce requires a thoroughly experienced execu 
tive, capable of organizing and promoting as 
well as directing routine of distribution, audit- 
ing, collections, etc. Address B-532, 
Epitor & PusiisHer. 


Circulation Manager 
15 years experience, 


care of 


know every angle of cir- 
etilation, have progressive and economical 
methods with initiative to produce. Want 
change to city of 5,000 to 10,000. Available in 
30 days. References. Address “Box B-541, 
Editor & Pusiisuer, 
Editor-Writer 


Young man, experienced as editor of 
Canadian dailies, degree of 

would specialize as 
writer or special writer. 
of Rbrton | & PusLisner, 
Experienced Advertising Manager | 
And forceful copy writer who 
ability into space revenue. 
patronage. ants complete charge of adver 
tising in 15,000 to 50,000 city. Communicate 
with this man if you want a capable execu 


leading 
Master of Arts, 
paragrapher, editorial 

Address B-526, care 


can turn this 
Builder of foreign 


tive. Address B-520, care of Epitor & Pup 
LISHER, arr Pe 

Managing Editor 

A live man for a live job. At present well 
located but seeking better proposition and 


bigger paper, Clever head and feature writer. 
Exchange of correspondence is invited. Ad- 
dress B-535, care of Epiror & Pu BLISHER. 
Managing or News Editor 


Fifteen years’ experience all departments seeks 
position near Pacific coast; afternoon daily 
up to ten thousand circulation where conscien- 
tious service will be appreciated and rewarded. 

illing to make contract. Can be free from 


present position about December Ist. Good 
reasons for desiring change. Not less than 
fi a _week or will consider bonus. Box 


B- 13, Epitor & PuBLisHeEr. 
Position Desired 


By poperteneed writer; special knowledge of 
English. Vould accept opening in editorial 
rooms of magazine or book publishers, or any 
other opportunity where a man of education 
and wile experience as magazine writer would 
be required. Address B-530, care of 
& Pusiisner. 
Reporter 


Or editorial assistant. Experienced on morn- 
ing and afternoon papers with practical knowl- 


Epitor 





edge of editorial and publicity work; has 
covered police and courts. Has a New York 
or New Jersey news or trade paper an open- 
ing on its staff? Address Box B-531, care of 
Epitor & Pustisuer. 

Wanted 


To contract with a newspaper publisher for 52 
pages of display advertising to be run Mondays 
or Saturdays in cities of 20,000 population 
and over. Advertising to be obtained from 
non-regular advertisers and industrial concerns 
in your city 
work who come to you highly recommended 
by newspapers of high standing. usiness is 
obtained in such a manner that it nets you 
clear your transient rate on every inch sold, 
and is obtained in from four to eight weeks 


Write or wire. The Industrial Review Com 
pany, care of The Evening News, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, or care of The Philadelphia 
Record, Philadelphia, Pa. 


by two specialists on this type of . 


SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words)» 


Wanted | 


By a road man with ten years’ experience in 
Western Pennsylvania a position where there 
is a chance for advancement. Address B-525, 
care of Eprtror & PuBLisHer. 

We Connect the Wires 


Bringing into quick communication the em- 
ployer and the position seeker in the Adver- 
tising. Printing and Publishing field, east, 
south and west. Our lists include men and 
women fitted for positions up to the highest 
responsibility, with newspapers, class journals, 
advertising agencies and the publicity depart 
ments of mercantile and manufacturing con 


cerns. No charge is made to employers, 
registration is free. Established 1898. Fer 
nald’s Exchange, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 

A Young Man 

Is seeking a position in the office of a publi 
cation or a ryork O house. Evening stu 
dent at New York University. Over three 
years business experience, including advertis 
ing and correspondence work. Prefers posi- 
tion as an assistant to some one from whom 
he could learn business. Box B-538, Eprror 
& Pusiisner. 

Parisian Reporter 

27 years old, audacious, best education and 
morality references. ery well introduced into 
political, literary, theatrical and artistic circles 


of Paris and France. Wants to 
daily or periodical American 
send articles of general interest, 
tervews and could afford to send exclusve 
photos, drawings and cartoons by the very 
best artists and photographers for illustration 
of his articles on Paris events, theatrical, 
artistic production, fashion trends or political 
events. Apply to Jean Daverdet, 10 rue des 
Jeuneurs, Paris, Ile. With conditions for 
contracts of long duration and contracts for 
a periodical collaboration (a monthly or weekly 


represent 
papers—- would 
exclusive in- 


letter on Paris events—or on specialized sub- 
jects; art, theatre, sport, music, politics, litera 
ture, fashion. 


HELP WANTED 
A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Circulation Manager 
Large magazine publishing house has opening 


for experienced circulation manager or assist- 
ant. Excellent opportunity to connect with 
one of the largest organizations in the pub 
lishing busness. *refer man who has had 
experience handIng canvasses. State age, ex 
perience, married or single and where em 
ployed now. Replies confidential. Box B-537, 
Epitor & Pu )BLISHER, 

Classified Advertising Manager 

Wanted for Central New York state paper 
Wonderful opportunity to show results. Salary 


to fit the man’s ability. State experience in 
detail of accomplishments, salary expected, 
complete particulars in first letter, all of which 
will be held in strict confidence. We want a 
man to take charge not a systematizer. Ad 
dress Box B-534, care of Epirtor & Pustisner 


Newspaper Man 
Thoroughly trained newspaper man who also 


has had successful experience as magazine 
editor and now is director of publicity for a 
large industrial syndicate wants to resume 
newspaper work or periodical journalism. He 
seeks a situation where he may make a perma- 
nent investment of his experience and ability, 
possibly working into a proprietary interest. His 


present salary doubtless is more than he 
might expect in a place such as he seeks, but 
other considerations might offset that. He is in 
the prime of life, upright, energetic and can 
supply the best of references. Address B-540, 
Epitor & Pusrisner. 


Editor Wanted 


For one of the oldest Home and Farm journals 
in Eastern Canada. Only those thoroughly 
experienced and qualified to take entire charge 
need apply with full particulars to Box B-523, 
care of Epttor & PustisHer. 


High Grade Circulation Manager 
Wanted at once for Eastern Canadian morning, 
evening and weekly newspaper in 
six thousand inhabitants. 

have thorough knowledge of 
country dealers, city carriers, street and cash 
sales, and the clerical organization of same 
Apply with full particulars to Box B-522, care 
of Epiror & Pusiisner 


Rewrite and Desk Man 
For six-machine 
Good location 
Address Box 
LISHER, 


town of 
Applicants must 
promotion work, 


paper, morning 
for man of ability 
B-536, care of 


and Sunday 
and hustler 
Epitor & Pups 





Joins A. N. P. A. 

The Milwaukee Wisconsin News has 
been elected to active membership in the 
\merican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


FEATURE SERVICES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
Editorial and Feature Service 
Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and ngress- 


ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. rite for 


samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 


cate, 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 

COAST ADS BRING TOURISTS 
Six Million Dollars Was Spent by 


Visitors in 1921 

Newspaper advertising has been large- 
ly instrumental in making the Pacific 
Northwest a great tourist center. This 
conclusion is reached in the annual re- 
port of W. J. Hofmann, president of the 
Pacific Northwest Tourist Association, 
presented at its annual meeting in Port- 
land. Mr. Hofmann, who is advertising 
manager of the Oregonian, was re- 
elected to the presidency. 

The organization is supported by the 
states of Oregon and Washington and 
the province of British Columbia. During 
the five years it has been in existence it 
has depended largely on newspaper space 
to acquaint the American public with the 
scenic and other attractions of the 
Northwest, confining its advertising to 
publications outside the territory that it 
represents. As a result the number of 
travelers visiting the Northwest has 
greatly increased. 

Mr. Hofmann estimates that 55,250 
tourists on trains and steamers visited 
the Pacific Northwest during the three 
summer months, spending exclusive of 
transportation, $6,630,000. This travel 


was completely eclipsed by automobile 
tourists, as it is estimated 2,000,000 peo- 
ple visited the Northwest in this way 
during the vear, bringing a revenue of 
$60,000,000. There were, it is found 
267,770 foreign cars on the highways of 
Oregon in months of May, June, July 


and August. 

“We hi Ave t used dominant space just be- 
fore the opened in of the 
leading newspapers of the United States 
and Canada,” explains Mr. Hofmann. 

“As in previous years, we have spent 
82 per cent of our revenue on publicity, 
18 per cent on admimistration. Of the 
amount spent for publicity, 60 per cent 
has been used for newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, two-thirds of this in 
newspapers. We have used billboards, 
circularization and other forms of pub- 
licity. 


season 55 


“In conclusion we would point out the 
uniqueness of this organization. It is 
not for any particular person’s profit or 
benefit, nor for the development of any 
one state, county or town. It is as 
much for the building up of the smallest 
community among us as for the largest, 
and it is maintained absolutely in the 
interest of all people.” 


AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 


Women’s Club Federation Would 
Widen and Strengthen Vocabularies 


American Speech Week has been set 


for November 6-12 by the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
inaugurated the movement in 1920, “to 


promote the use, not abuse of the Eng- 
lish language.” Commenting editorially 
on the propaganda for wider knowledge 
of English and more careful use there- 
of, the Dallas (Tex.) Journal last week 
said: 


“The old assertion that a vocabulary 


$8,000 Cash 


for first payment on a weekly 
newspaper property, south- 
ern locations preferred. 


Proposition W. U. 


Charles M. Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magasine 
Properties 





Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 
. 








FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo- 
type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
composing room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial department fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 


the publication of a modern daily. Inspec- 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Va. 











of only 700 words is needed by the or- 
dinary person, in witness whereof, ‘the 
story of Creation was told in 500 words,’ 
is on the rounds again. The truth is, 
first, that the story of Creation, as re 
lated in the first chapter of Genesis, con- 
tains 750 words, and, second, that a per- 
son whose vocabulary is restricted to 
700 words is lower than ordinary. Every 
civilized person actually deals with more 
than 700 objects. Existence would be in 
tolerable if he did not know the names 
of these, as well as some words denoting 
action, puapane, emotion, etc. 


Pollard will Geuhets — 


Louts, Oct. 31.—George S. Pol 
lard, formerly business manager of the 
Westliche Post and the Times, has pur- 
chased the majority of the stock of the 


»T 


Amerika, a German language daily 
newspaper, which it had been announced 
would be suspended, and will continue 
its publication. The stock was pur- 
chased from the German Literary So 
ciety, the deal involving between $50,- 
000 and $60,000. The paper was found- 
in 1872 “ oe 

Sunday Issue for S. F. Journal 

lhe San Francisco Journal started a 


Sunday edition with its October 30 issue. 
It included a children’s page as a part 
of the magazine section. The sale price 
was 5 cents, the same as the daily edition. 


Charter For Beaumont News 
Tex., Nov. The News 
Company has been cog 
Jeaumont, with capital stock « 
Incorporators are C, i. 
Sol E. Gordon and | W. Law 


BEAUMONT, 
Publishing 
ized at 
$25,000 
Schless 
son 
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EDWARD G.LOWRY 


Author of 


“Washington Close-Ups” 


Will Write a Series of 


Weekly Articles on the Amusing 
and Picturesque Aspects of the 
Washington Conference 


Released November 27 
Territory ie Closing 


The first orders were from 
THE BOSTON GLOBE 
PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 


WASHINGTON POST 


McClure wersurt io 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 











Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


international 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


4 











NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building. New York. 
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you ever were one, you'll want 


US KIDS 


he new strip, by 


O'NEILL 


Begins Nov. 21st. Ads preceding week 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 

worked successfully in your city 
Address your contributions 

them and mail them in 
hunches wil not be 

OR THE 
courage 
l.brary, but 
run a_ literary 
editorial page 
started which 
more widely 


and receive 
returned. 
paper which wishes to en- 
general use of the public 
not feel inclined to 
department, a_ daily 
department might be 
would tell which of the 
read magazines and trade 


does 


journals had been received by the 
periodical reading room of the library 
that day or the preceding day. Few 


people can remember the publication 


dates of magazines, especially monthlies 


Such a department would be easy 

prepare and might be appreciated by 

many readers of the paper.—G. W. G 
Assignment of “cub” reporters during 


their first week of 
local business 
features. The 


work to interviewing 
many valuable 
principal idea is to get 
the reporter acquainted with the 
ness leaders. The idea works out 
and frequently results in the 

turning in a good 
has any for 


men has 
busi 
well 
“cub” 
providing he 
whatever.— | 


st TY, 
“nose news” 


sheet 
street 


Each week 
picture of 


our 
some 


publishes the 
corner in various 


sections of the city. $5 is paid to th 
person who first identifies the spot 
where the photograph was made. Not 
only does this stunt acquaint local 
readers with the city, but it proves 
profitable to the circulation depart- 
ment.—L. M. R. 

The Omaha Bee ran an _ interesting 
series of illustrated Sunday _articles 
entitled “How Omaha Got Him” in 
which the boyhood days of prominent 


business men of Omaha were exploited 
in a racy style, carrying them rapidly 
from their boyhood adventures 
in the mountains of Vermont to 
present Omaha. The 
adopted humorous, almost 


maybe 
their 
situation in 
was 


style 
racy, 


“jazzy.” Interviews with the leading 
business men as to. their boyhood 
brought out unfailingly some _ interest- 
ing features, such as how the whole 
home town once spent a_ half day 


dragging the river for their bodies when 


in reality they had only sneaked away 
to the circus. One of the most promin- 
ent men in Omaha was discovered to 
have been challenged to a duel by 

bad man in Texas years ago, procured 
his gun, went to the appointed stree 
corner at the appointed hour to meet 


his antagonist, and saved by a 
ex-desperado who stepped up to take his 
place, The 


boyhos «d day 


was 


and on. 
thrilling adventure of the 
or early manhood was cartooned by 
the staff artist in pen sketch, but the 
actual photograph of the business 
as he 


and so on mos 


ma’ 
looks today 
of the 


was used for the head 


boy. Thus the stern business 


features of the 


man appeared on_ the 

diminutive body of the barefoot boy 
who with wooden sword was drilling 
his mother’s geese in the backyard, etc 
Many Omaha readers volunteered th: 
nformation that this page was the first 
they turned to every Sunday.—A. FE. L 
The San Francisco Examiner is .pub- 
lishing daily an interview with some 
eminent citizen of the state. The sub- 


does 
to the Huncu 


Epitor & PuBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 

not bar it from this department. 
Epitor. When they appear clip 
payment by return mail. Unavailable 


ject is asked: “If you had your life 
life to live over again, what would you 
choose as your life work?” Would you 
also ery: “Any other profession or voca- 
tion is better than mine!” With the in- 
terviews are photographs of the sub- 
ject as he looked as a youngster and at 
the present time.—I. A 





A novel method of covering elections 
has been tried out by the Birmingham 
News with success, according to an- 
nouncement. The Boy Scouts did it 
during the city election last week, and 
the News management declare the 
Scouts did their work more expediti- 
ously and just as satisfactorily as the 
reporters have heretofore. One or more 
Scouts were stationed at each polling 
place and they telephoned the returns 
to the reporters who remained at the 
News office. The News commends th: 
Boy Scouts very highly for the ac 
curacy of their reports.—S. N. S. 
local feature 
Saturdays is a 
the children can write of their wants 
and advertise their toys and_ trinket: 
which they would exchange with other 


children.—J. E. B. 


Another 
terest on 


page of in- 
page where 


Verses fitting the season, the holiday 
or any other occasion and selected I» 
the librarian from the books at the main 
library, are reprinted daily on the 
editorial page of the Herald at Duluth, 
Minn.—S. K. D. 





banks 
with 
depositors al- 


Stories secured from local 
about long forgotten 
amounts and names of 
ways interest readers and frequently 
such a story will locate the heirs, re 
latives or friends of the dropped-from- 
sight depositors.—H. 


deposits 


The importance of public school news 
is overlooked by many editors. News 
from the schools is interesting to bot! 
pupils and parents, as well as teachers 
\ good plan is for the editor of th 
paper, or someone delegated by him + 
the task to have the principal of eac' 
school appoint a correspondent to hand + 
the news from that building. A para 
graph a day, or once a week from eac! 
building will suffice usually—C. A, R 
the Motorman” makes 
for newspapers in cities 


“A Day With 


a good feature 


having street car service. Have a staff 
member make several trips about the 
city in the front vestibule of a car, re- 
cording his experiences in narrative 


form. He will see any number of per- 
sons risk their lives to beat the car, and 
will very likely see the motorman 
roundly abused at times by passengers 
for stopping too quick, or not waiting 
long enough, according to the passen- 
ger’s view. Arrangements can be made 
with the car company if the idea is ex- 
plained and- they may also arrange to 
have your man operate the car 
distance in the outlying sections, 
by he will learn it is 
start and stop a car 
as other 


for a 
where 
quite a trick to 
smoothly, as well 


points.—T. 








IRVIN 
COBB'S 
STORIES 


For release daily beginning 
Monday, November 21 














Central Press Association 
Times Bldg. New York City © 








TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Daily Capital 


Sworn Government Report 
for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service. 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 








“*The Peak of Printing.’’ 
Offset gravure plates are quickly 


made, easily duplicated and rapidly 
printed. 


Beautiful effects are obtained even 


on common newsprint. 


Offset gravure is suited especially 


to newspaper pictorial requirements. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52nd Street 


New York 


Telephone Circle 7395 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published 


every Saturday in 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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“UHIO FIRST” 


Ohio has everything to make annually and Ohio daily news- 
an ideal market as a tryout papers are in strict keeping with 
proposition for national adver- the character of the state and 
tising campaigns. Ohio is one _ the people. 
of the best territories possible It y a ax 

to find in the United States. ore tesieen = buy a 
| this list of Ohio Daily Newspapers 

There are nearly six million as newspaper space pure and 

people in all----five per cent of simple, you would make a pretty 
the population of the United good buy. 
States----more than 80 per cent 
of the population is native born 
white----and her percentage of 
English reading people is well 
above the average. 











But you buy more than that. 
You buy Ohio as a market----a 
dandy market. You buy dealer 
influence and co-operation. You 
buy home circulation. You buy 
Ohio farm and manufactured local influence. You buy the 
products mount well into the ood will and help of these 
billions of dollars in value newspapers. 

















Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
Akron Beacon Journal . (E) 32,587 .085 .085 Lima Republican-Gazette ......(M&S) 11,736 035 .035 
ttAkron Times ........... ..(E) 21,128 .06 .06 » ee 5,982 .025 .025 
++Akron Sunday Times ....... a 24,082 .07 .07 Middletown Journal (E) 4,674 025 025 
“Athens Messenger ....... er 9,199 .03 .03 Newark American-Tribune .......(E) 6,550 025 .025 
Bellefontaine Examiner . (E) 4,264 .0143 .0143 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch... .(E) 6,132 .025 .025 
Cincinnati Enquirer .... (M-S) 72,294 .17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun and Times (M&E) 15,638 06 .06 
+*+Cleveland Plain Dealer . ...(M) 160,666 .32 .32 Portsmouth Sun-Times . (8) 9,552 04 .04 
++Cleveland Plain Dealer . (S) 217,513 37 .37 Toledo Blade ceeeeee «+ QB) 87,519 25 .23 
++Columbus Dispatch ...... (E) 74,535 .15 .14 PRCUMER TOMO Sao oc eticéee (E) 1,092 0179 .0179 
++Columbus Dispatch ......... .(S) 76,147 15 14 Warren Daily Chronicle .... . (E) 6,461 025 .025 
Conneaut News Herald ... (E) 3,080 .0179 .0179 “Youngstown Vindicator .......... (E) 24,587 07 .07 
Dover Daily Reporter .. : (E) 4,103 .02 .02 "Youngstown Vindicator «---(S) 28,277 07 07 
*Hamilton Daily News .. (E) 7,123 .03 .03 
Wenten Drentontag .... — . seercani — chi ari paeahara amauenaans Oeener 2, 1921. 
Kenton Democrat .... (E) 2,400 .014 014 +Publisher’s Statement. 
*Lima News and Times-Democrat (E&S) 15,517 06 .05 


++Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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The Print Paper Situation 





Publishers Will Do Well to Hold Off Making Contracts 
for 1922 for the Present 


From every indication we are now just about to realize the 
advantages of foreign competition in its effect on 1922 contract 
prices of paper. While domestic and Canadian manufacturers are 
still holding firm for prices of from 334c. to 4c. per pound f. o. b. 


mill, there are signs of a modification. 


Good quality Scandinavian paper can be bought at about 3c. per 
pound c. i. f. Atlantic ports, and fine German paper can be had at 
from 2 3/5c. to 2%4c. per pound. Within a very few days I expect 
to be in a position to make an announcement which will mean large 
saving to American publishers. 


If not under contract for 1922, write me at once—so that I may 
mail or wire you the important tip when it is ripe. 

I sincerely believe that it may be good business to contract for 
80% to 90% of your supply. when prices are right, and buy the 
balance on the spot market. In this way mills may contract for 


their full capacity knowing that it will be used, and can thus make 
paper at lowest possible price. 


Do not let us forget that ““F. O. B. Mill” prices are quite a different 
matter than “Side-walk Delivery.” 


I am working for the good of the newspaper industry, with every 
prospect of very satisfactory results in a few days. 


JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher The New York Globe 


New York, Nov. 3. 1921. 









































